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‘ion MONTHS in recent history stand out as among 
the most momentous months the world has known. 

One was August, twelve years ago, when the 
mushroom cloud of the first atomic bomb rose fear- 
fully over the ruins of a Japanese port. 

The other was last October, when man—hungry 
for yet more power — registered another triumph 
over his environment. For it was then that Russian 
scientists, dedicating the wealth, energy and work 
of a disciplined and hive-like nation to one end, 
conquered earth’s mightiest force, the pull of grav- 
ity, which brought the famous apple down on New- 
ton’s head, and which ties the world together. 


MOOD OF FEAR 

And that is a cause for wonder, a challenge to 
scientists, and a news item of astonishing signifi- 
cance. It would not be a subject for discussion here 
were it not for one fact. Our mood was not wonder 
on those evenings, when we watched the point of 
light appear under the stars of Scorpio and streak 
across the sky, out toward the ocean and other con- 
tinents. 

Our mood was fear, and it was a mood the free 
world shared. It is pertinent to ask why. Joy, 
surely, might have had a place at the sight of such 
a triumph, at a prospect of awesome voyaging in 
deep space, a vision of other worlds unfolding, and 
sights of beauty beyond the mind’s imagining? 

But fear was the first emotion, and fear arose at 
the sight of the thing in the evening sky, because 
man in his heart knows man. The rocket was no 
sooner invented than it was turned to use on the 
battlefield. That, surprisingly enough, was at the 











hands of the Chinese against Mongol invaders, and 
under the same awful compulsions which lay on the 
inventors of atomic power in 1945. Gunpowder had 
a similar history, perhaps even bows and arrows. 
UPLIFTED CLUB 

October, in short — and this was the source of 
man’s grim mood of fear—demonstrated again the 
vast lead man’s invention has established over man’s 
morals, Another potential weapon of global menace 
has been put into the hands of a fallen humanity, 
ready for use by any maniac or villain who seeks 
by threat or reality of destruction to impose his 
corrupt will upon his fellow men. 

And it is an old story. In a lonely valley of the 
Sinai peninsula, carved on the rock wall of a can- 
yon, is the oldest piece of human sculpture. It dates 
from 34 centuries before Christ, and it shows Phar- 
aoh with uplifted club about to dash out the brains 
of an Asiatic captive. He had come to claim for 
Egypt the Sinai copper mines; the power to shatter 
the bones of another man’s head was the right on 
which he based his claim; and his artist, in extoll- 
ing such glory, set on the valley wall a symbolic 
picture of man. 

Could there be more striking illustration of the 
Biblical contention that man is in rebellion against 
God and good? Last October we assumed that a 
new force placed in human hands, a new advan- 
tage conferred, will provide forthwith a temptation 
to crime, and prove another peril to life and lib- 
erty. It is assumed that a good thing will be used 
for evil. It is assumed, without notable contradic- 
tion, that a power acquired by a group of humans 
will be looked upon as a means of domination, and 
that, because the possession of the power accom- 
panies a rejection of religion. What sort of jungle 
has the world become? 

BUT, BUT... 

Rather what sort of jungle has it always been 
since man, conscious of free will, used that free will 
to defy God. The fall of man is no pretty conceit 
of theologians. It is a stark fact which explains his- 
tory. “Now Naaman, captain of the host of the 
King of Syria,” runs the opening of a stately Old 
Testament story, “was a great man with his master 
and honorable . . . but he was a leper.”” Some such 
adversative clause caps all eulogy of man. 

The Greeks invented democracy, but their history 
documents democracy’s corruption, suicide and fall. 

The Jews gave the world the glory of the Old 
Testament but took Jesus Christ, in whom their 





Scriptures found Consummation, and nailed Him to 
a cross to die in suffocating agony. 

Man is the only living creature with knowledge 
of God but man’s worship has produced Moloch 
(whose fires were fed with shrieking children), 
Mars, Astarte, Aphrodite with her rituals of prosti- 
tution, and the welter of foul cults which stocked 
Aztec and Maya temples with hearts torn beating 
from living victims, and made, still makes, African 
jungles the scene of vile initiations. 

The twentieth century was heralded with bells as 
the coming golden age of progress and plenty but 
. .. The First World War was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy but . . . Rutherford un- 
locked the atom but ... Yes, and we one and all 
know the good, the upright, the true, and the Com- 
mand which lies heavily on the human conscience 
to seek the upright, the good, the unselfish, and the 
true, but... 

Why can every creature of the field strike a bal- 
ance with his environment and live naturally, while 
man seems burdened by a kind of insanity which 
frustrates all his efforts. That insanity is sin; if the 
word is rejected, it merely becomes necessary to 
invent another word, because the fact cannot be 
avoided. 


FAITH OF ATHEISTS 

I shall return to that point in a moment. But let 
me here digress with a word for atheists. I realize 
that all of which I complain is no problem to the 
man who has dismissed the idea of God. If chance 
brought everything about, chance is as likely to end 
everything, and one way is as likely as another, 
and the sooner perhaps the better if there is no 
purpose in it at all. 

I do, however, want to impress upon any atheist 
who may be reading these words that he needs a 
valiant faith. He may contend that the Christian 
cannot prove his God exists. With equal cogency I 
contend the atheist cannot prove God does not exist. 
He therefore lives by faith if he builds his life on 
his assumption. 

I stand a little in wonder at the sturdiness of his 
faith and could wish it were better employed. Here 
is my hand before me on the desk as I write. It is 
the least complex of the parts of the amazing human 
body, and yet, in the infinite complexity of blood 
vessels, nerves and muscle fibre, the tip of my little 
finger makes a microphone and radio equipment look 
crude and botched. And how small a portion is my 
hand of the vast nexus of created things, or, if you 
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do not like the verb, of the world of nature and the 
universe. All of which the atheist of sturdy faith 
believes came fortuitously together. I prefer to be- 
lieve the first verse of the Book of Genesis. 


MAN'S FREE WILL 


And in so doing, as I have admitted, I create a 
problem. For what does God think of man’s frustra- 
tion and the evil which entangles him? If some- 
thing has gone wrong which was not of his original 
intention, why does God not quench the rebellious 
planet in a belt of helium, or with the flick of a 
comet’s tail? 

Why? Because on this whirling speck of troubled 
dust a purpose dear to Him is working to fulfilment. 
Because that purpose demanded men and women 
free to choose, to choose evil if they would, but to 
be free to love or hate their Creator. Because there 
is a tension in the universe between God and evil, 
which I cannot explain, but which we all know in 
our personal experience to be a fact, and because 
man is placed precariously in the midst of this ten- 
sion, free to throw in his lot with either side. And 
we know, every honest one of us, that life is a never- 
ending choice between good and evil. We feel the 
tension of that struggle and sympathize with Paul 
who wrote to the Roman Church, and cried at a 
climax of his argument, “Ah, it is not the good 
which I intend that I do, it is the evil which I do 
not intend that I am ever doing.” 


PAUL'S DESCRIPTION OF MAN 


In a tesselation of phrases from the Old Testa- 
ment, Paul, in Romans 3, spoke of the condition of 
a world which had used man’s divine gift of free- 
dom to declare against good: 

there is none righteous, no not one, 

there is none that understands, 

there is none that seeks after God; 

they have all turned aside, they are become unprofitable; 

there is none that does good, no not one, 

their throat is an open sepulchre, 

with their tongues they have used deceit; 

the poison of asps is under their lips; 

their mouth is full of bitterness; 

their feet are swift to shed blood; 

destruction and misery are in their ways; 

the way of peace they have not known; 

there is no fear of God before their eyes. 


After reading that shocking description of a god- 
less generation, | want to make two points. First, 
therein lies the source and burden of October’s 
fears. Such rebels against God possess weapons of 
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uncanny horror. 

I speak of no one nation. I speak of man. 

The second point I would stress is this: there, but 
for the grace of God, painted in such dark hues, 
stand I, stands anyone of us, for sin is no incarnate 
principle outside man. It touches life, influences 
events, only through the living hearts and brains 
and hands of such men and women as we are. 

It was the Cambridge historian, Professor Butter- 
field, who pointed out in a recent book that the por- 
tentous sufferings and catastrophes of mankind are 
not caused by monsters of wickedness but by the 
pretty breaches of good, the minor complicities, the 
daily surrenders and selfishnesses of the million. I 
shall quote one striking paragraph because its truth 
can be set in our midst or in the rooms where you 
are reading this: “If there were no more wilfulness 
throughout the whole of human nature than exists 
in this room . . . it would be sufficient to tie events 
into knots, and to produce those deadlocks which 
all of us know in our little world, while on the 
scale of the nation, it would be enough, with its 
complexities, ramifications and congealings to bring 
about the greatest war in history.” 


STRAIGHT EDGE OF THE LAW 

My object, you see, is not to discuss the world’s 
pain and man’s dilemma in remote and abstract 
terms, but to bring the problem home to each re- 
sponsible man and woman of us. We are all in- 
volved. In our own lives we are the battleground 
of the forces which bedevil mankind. And there is 
no salvation for the world at large which does not 
come through the victory and salvation of indi- 
viduals, 

That is why the gospel of Jesus Christ is a dis- 
turbing, urgent, challenging force. That is why the 
message of the Bible presses hard upon the indi- 
vidual, forbids complacency, demands decision. In 
the letter of almost nineteen hundred years ago Paul 
is quite clear that he has in mind no generalities. 
It is to each man that he writes, first those who live 
in Nero’s Rome, then you and me. “No man can 
justify himself before God,” he writes, and con- 
tinues as Phillips sharply renders it, “It is the 
straight-edge of the law which shows us how crooked 
we are.” That means that a prime purpose of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Ten Commandments, 
above all, the white glory of Christ’s own life, is to 
show us, as in a mirror, just what wrong choice, 
carelessness of good, and the habit of base surren- 
der have made of us. The sight of it can only make 
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us fall on the mercy of God. 


THE CROSS IN EXPERIENCE 


For that is the other truth underlined in this elo- 
quent chapter. Christ faced all that sin could do. 
By submitting to the cross He set on record in a 
fashion never to be avoided what sin could do to 
man, and what sin does to God. At the Place of the 
Skull, He revealed shockingly, but savingly, the 
ultimate end of sin. 

He did more. 

He showed God involved in the suffering sin had 
wrought. Do not think that I have thus explained 
the Doctrine of the Atonement or that those few 
words do more than touch the edge of what the 
New Testament has to say on the death of Christ. 


" “God was in Christ,” says a strange but potent 


verse, “reconciling the world to Himself.” 

How? The modern mind is not content with 
mere dogma and is inclined to press such questions. 
How, using the words of Tacitus the Roman his- 
torian who mentioned the event, does the death “of 
one Christus who was put to death in the principate 
of Tiberius, by the order of the procurator Pontius 
Pilate” alter man’s relationship to God in the twen- 
tieth century? 

Some, confronted with the dilemma, would an- 
swer merely with the determination of Galileo: 
“Nevertheless it does.” And, in fact, it is common 
experience that the gospel works. From Paul on the 
Damascus Road to Augustine in the Gardens of 
Milan, to Bunyan, Newton, Moody, Spurgeon and 
sundry personalities of our own day, dramatic con- 
version and the transformation of character have 
been a commonplace of experience. It is demon- 
strable in myriad case histories that Christ has 
redeemed from fear those who in faith have ac- 
cepted His work as personally significant; that the 
power of such faith has been a deep fountain of 
social good and untold personal happiness; that the 
very image of God has been seen in clear and un- 
mistakable lineaments in a multitude, of all de- 
grees and all nations, who have accepted the for- 
giveness of which the New Testament so eloquently 
speaks. 


HE DIED FOR SIN 
The stark simplicities of the New Testament defy 





restatement. Christ, it says, died “for sin.” How 
can that dogma, proved convincingly enough in ex- 
perience, be stated in other clearer words? Christ 
certainly died because of sin. The crime of that 
murder lies heavy on history. Historically Jesus of 
Nazareth undoubtedly “bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree.” But this is the middle decade of 
a distant century. What present and eternal value 
lay in the dark betrayal and the ugly crime? None 
at all, if He who hung between the thieves was no 
more than the bravest and choicest of mankind. 
But grant Him the deity He claimed, and the whole 
complexion of the event changes. 

If Christ was indeed the Son of God, His death 
could be nothing else but the most significant event 
in history. Nor does Christ, His words, His influ- 
ence in history, make sense, unless He was some- 
thing other than mere man. If the God-Man died 
“because of sin,” and that is indisputable, He must 
also, inevitably, have died “for sin.” Let Christian 
preaching once lose or muffle the force and appeal 
of that vital truth and it loses therewith the power 
to persuade, convict and convert. 

And picture no aloof and unbending God, insist- 
ing on justice, and appealed to only by the inter- 
vention of a gentler Christ. Christ and God cannot 
be thus held apart. I quoted II Corinthians 5:19, 
and the New Testament and Christianity cannot be 
understood without those words: “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself.” In other words 
the pain of the Cross was the pain of God. God, 
forgives freely, but the Cross remains the visible 
and mysterious symbol of what that forgiveness cost. 


“NOT MY SISTER NOR MY BROTHER .. .” 

With such words you may think we have traveled 
far from that moving point of yellow in the sky, 
and the mood it prompted. Not really. That refer- 
ence was no rhetorician’s device on my part to se- 
cure attention for Christian propaganda, The satel- 
lite appeared under Scorpio, high in the southwest, 
and Scorpio stands in the sky like a giant question 
mark. It seems appropriate, for which of us can 
guess what such conquest of space portends? 

What I did say was that the sight of such achieve- 
ment underlines the thought of man’s bankruptcy, 


and we need go no further than ourselves to be 
(Continued on page 43, column 1) 
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Bi OTHER notable events, the emergence of 
three crises in higher education marked the year 
1957. Of the three, one is actually here, too viv- 
idly; one is anticipated but will not arrive until 
after 1960; the third may have been with us for 
some years but is only now becoming apparent. 

Since there is some reason to believe that mem- 
bers of our Christian community are only vaguely 
aware of these three and may be confused or un- 
certain as to our proper response, it may be well to 
examine them briefly and consider whether we have 
any responsibilities here. 

Of these the most immediate crisis is, of course, 
the question of segregation in our public school sys- 
tems—not only in Southern communities but also in 
many regions of the North, as residents of New 
York City are learning to their dismay. Earlier 
issues of His have mentioned these difficulties. Here 
I wish to point out merely that the problem has not 
been solved, and that its solution is more compli- 
cated because of the existence of the other two 
problems. 

Second is the need for expanding our colleges, 
universities, technical and professional schools in 
order to take care of an enormous increase in the 
number of students who will seek education a few 
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years from now. Leaders of our secular educational 
institutions are well aware of this problem and, 
through conferences and studies by special commit- 
tees, have begun to plan for more and larger schools. 
Whether there is adequate public understanding 
and support for such a program is questionable; it 
is even more doubtful whether the evangelical Chris- 
tian churches recognize the stresses which lie ahead 
in providing opportunities for our own young peo- 
ple. Bernard Ramm discussed this problem in a 
recent issue of ETERNITY magazine in an article 
which deserves widest circulation and the most seri- 
ous attention possible [January, 1958, “The Coming 
Crisis in our Christian Colleges”). 

Third among these real or threatened dangers is 
the challenge offered by the launching of the Rus- 
sian satellites, which has been interpreted as an 
indictment of our educational system in general. 
Every thoughtful citizen including the President of 
our nation has been led to review, inspect, criticize 
and offer plans for improving the position of our 
country through strengthening the training of our 
young people. If a definite diagnosis as to what is 
wrong with our system were possible, the necessary 
treatment might well be obvious. There are, how- 
ever, nearly as many ideas as to the deficiencies as 
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there are critics. As a result we are facing another 
real danger, that what we shall do will be decided 
by who makes the most noise rather than by any 
clear and far-sighted understanding of our prob- 
lems. There are those who fear that when the poli- 
ticians are through exploiting the situation, it will 
require a miracle for us to emerge with a soundly 
conceived program for improving our schools. 

As to the attitude of the Christian community, it 
is not possible to speak with assurance because there 
is no one attitude, and also because there are no 
data on which to base opinions, other than impres- 
sions gained by reading and by talking with other 
believers. Individual Christians differ in their atti- 
tudes all the way from those who belong to churches 
which support and, in some instances, control col- 
leges and seminaries, to the extreme of those who 
mistrust education and neither contribute _finan- 
cially nor send their young people to college. 

When I try to analyze as objectively as I can 
what I have seen and heard in more than twenty 
years of life in university circles and in various 
evangelical churches, plus four years in a Christian 
college and, before that, some seventeen years of 
growing up in close contact with conservative prac- 
tice and theology, I can only conclude that basically 
our attitude toward education is uncertain! In part 
it is one of indifference; to a large extent it is one 
of hostility. 

Indifference may grow from the intention of 
Christians to have nothing to do with things of the 
world beyond what is expected or required of us as 
good citizens. We pay our taxes to support schools 
as the authorities demand, and we send our children 
for the amount of education the state specifies; but 
the motivation is not interest in the education so 
much as conformity to civil laws. This seems to me 
to represent the state of mind of many Christians. 

As evidence, I offer the fact that in many funda- 
mental churches most of the young people make no 
serious effort to obtain education beyond high 
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school, while many of them even in grade and high 
school make their lack of intentions clear by their 
failure to master a curriculum that would prepare 
them for college. Admissions committees in Chris- 
tian colleges are well acquainted with applications 
from high school seniors who, belatedly, decide they 
want to go to college. Their personal qualifications 
are good, their spiritual experience is real, their 
pastor and family friends highly recommend their 
ability and promise. Yet the high school record 
gives no evidence of serious application of this abil- 
ity to the task of preparing for advanced training. 

Still more alarming is an active antagonism to 
higher education, evidence for which is provided 
by the following failures of the educational systems 
supported by evangelical Christians: 

(1) A tendency to depend upon Bible schools 
rather than college and seminaries for preparation 
of ministers, missionaries and evangelists; 

(2) Willingness to maintain a reasonably large 
number of non-accredited colleges and seminaries; 


(3) Failure to provide laboratories, libraries 
and faculty salaries to schools which could become 
accredited if their constituencies would give them 
adequate support; 

(4) Willingness to operate even accredited 
Christian colleges at borderline levels of achieve- 
ment. Junior members of the faculty have not com- 
pleted their own postgraduate study, senior mem- 
bers have little time for scholarship, and faculty 
salaries are so small that spare time is used to sup- 
port a family rather than for academic goals; 

(5) Lack of distinction in Christian institutions 
of higher education. A listing of the leading col- 
leges of the country based upon scholarly achieve- 
ments of either faculty or alumni never includes 
even one college known for the strong evangelical 
position of its constituency ; 

(6) Inability to produce outstanding scholars. 
If someone assigned $100 million tomorrow for the 
foundation of a distinguished Christian college, I 
am afraid that the plan would fail in its first two 
years because of a shortage of qualified teachers. 
If it did not fail, it would certainly rob other Chris- 
tian colleges of their scholars; 


(7) Apart from church-related schools sup- 
ported by denominations, there is no evidence that 
the Christian community which is failing to support 
Christian colleges is compensating for this defi- 
ciency by giving adequate support to any other in- 
1958 
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stitutions, e.g., secular colleges and universities. 

(8) In short, the lack of interest and support 
exhibited by the evangelical Christian church of this 
country gives every sign of being an expression of 
hostility toward higher education. 

This conclusion, as I know full well, may be stated 
too strongly since the data on which it is based are 
so highly subjective. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, however, this does not matter since it is my 
intention to examine the reasons for the lack of 
support, rather than the degree of hostility per se. 

It seems to me that as Christians we are so strong- 
ly impressed with the idea that worldly wisdom 
cannot lead us to Christ that we are led to belittle 
all wisdom. When we read the first chapter of Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians, we see in his objec- 
tions to the wisdom of the world a warning against 
dependence upon any educational system. The idea 
that the Holy Spirit provides all that we need to 
know is so attractive that it seems to justify our 
coldness toward colleges and seminaries. 

We fail to realize that the Lord and the Apostle, 
in speaking of wisdom, culture, education and nat- 
ural abilities, were speaking of the way in which 
we come to Christ. No amount of learning will 
bring us to faith in our Redeemer apart from the 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. When we come to Him 
we come with the faith of a little child, inexperi- 
enced in human relations and worldly knowledge, 
unsophisticated, presenting no gifts and no qualifi- 
cations other than those made available to us by the 
sacrifice and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This, however, is not the point so far as our attitude 
toward higher education is concerned. 

To my knowledge no one is recommending the 
study of higher mathematics or astronomy, of 
French poetry or engineering, as a means of win- 
ning the students to Christ. It is not the function 
of a college to serve as a primary and immediate 
tool in evangelizing youth. We cannot discharge 
our obligations as parents, pastors and Sunday 
school teachers by saying to our young people, “You 
must plan to go to college so that you can learn how 
to become a Christian.” 

What is the proper function of education beyond 
high school? 

For a Christian young person there appears to be 
only one answer: to prepare for witnessing for the 
Lord in the most effective manner possible. Here 
is a principle that, I hope, all of us can agree upon. 
The Lord expects His people to witness for Him, 
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and He expects us to do it using the fullest of our 
abilities and talents. He does not intend for us to 
witness with half of our energy, with a fraction of 
our capacity, or with one part of our mind. His 
witnesses must give to His service the best we have. 

Talents—that may be the key word in this prob- 
lem. In Matthew 25 and in Luke 19 are recorded 
the parables of the talents, how the lord of the ser- 
vants expected them to make a profitable use of 
what he assigned to them from the treasures of his 
kingdom. We accept these parables without ques- 
tion, recognizing the truth of the responsibilities 
they lay upon us. When a pastor chooses this as a 
basis for a sermon on how we should use our money 
we respond with understanding and agreement. So 
it may be when the talent of our time is referred to. 
Is it so with the talents of our minds? 


The human mind is the finest natural resource 
given to God’s people, beyond value in any cur- 
rency of the world. In this it surpasses a man’s 
time which can be evaluated as being worth so 
many dollars per hour. Not so the mind. There is 
no way for us to reckon what we owe to the late 
Professor Einstein for his theories and computa- 
tions, nor the value in pounds or dollars of the 
hymns of Charles Wesley. Nor can we pay for the 
planning, conferences, study and dedicated thought 
necessary for the success of the Billy Graham cru- 
sade in New York City. 


As a principle by which to measure our conduct 
as Christians, this may be of first importance. In 
spite of ourselves we often use as our criteria of 
behavior the standards of the world, of some culture 
or even of some well known person. For example, 
in the battle over what were called “worldly amuse- 
ments” the standard used tended to be a code ac- 
cepted by “separated” Christians. Yet as we reflect 
upon attending the theater, social dancing, reading 
novels, the newspapers and periodicals, looking at 
a television set, or a multitude of other occupations 
of the mind, the question should not be, “What 
would other Christians think of this?” We should 
consider, rather, “To what profit for the Lord am 
I at this moment investing the mind He has given 
me for His glory?” 

If our minds are the most precious talents He has 
given, they are surely deserving of every opportun- 
ity for better investment. This is, in my opinion, 
the foundation for the concern that Christians 


(Continued on page 28, column 2) 
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—_— A sToRY about Benjamin Jowett, the 
famous Greek scholar of a century ago, which may 
not be true, but even if it isn’t true with respect 
to him, it may be true with respect to you. 

Dr. Jowett had a long, tough fight with unbe- 
lief and so whenever he attended church and the 
Apostles Creed was repeated, “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty,” he’d whisper under his breath, 
“T used to believe.” 

That may be the attitude which you now have, 
an attitude of sincere doubt and even convinced 
unbelief. In days gone by, to be sure, you believed 
in God; as a matter of fact, you’d still like to be- 
lieve. You realize how nice and comforting it is 
to be persuaded that there’s a Heavenly Father tak- 
ing care of your little life. It gives you a sense 
of security to think that man’s not an orphan in 
the midst of a heartless, mindless, loveless universe. 
It’s inspiring and helpful to pray and be sure that 
Somebody’s listening who is able to help you and 
willing to do it. 

Yet, though it’s nice and comforting to believe, 
you for one just can’t believe any longer. You 
don’t question the honesty of people who do be- 
lieve, but you’ve come to understand that faith can 
be psychologically explained. People believe not be- 
cause of logic but in spite of it, not because of 
reason but because of emotion. They have uncon- 
scious feelings and desires which impel them to 
believe, and all the neat arguments they give in 
defense of their faith are pure rationalizations. 

That’s the label the psychologists pin on those 
plausible arguments: they’re rationalizations, neat 
and plausible arguments which people give in de- 
fense of convictions that are unconsciously moti- 
vated by feelings and desires. Well, you’ve come 
to understand this tricky business of rationalization. 
You’ve come to agree with such a verdict as that 
of Dr. James Luba in his rather disillusioning book, 
The Psychological Study of Religion: It is “evident 
that the God of Christianity continues to be an ob- 
ject of worship, not because His existence is ration- 
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ally established, but because He affords ethical sup- 
port and effective comfort.” 

In other words, people believe in God because 
of His emotional value. That’s about the sum and 
substance of the matter. 

And when a person begins to see faith from a 
psychological standpoint, what happens? Faith sim- 
ply evaporates like an ice cube tossed into a blaz- 
ing furnace. For what is faith after all? From a 
psychological standpoint, it’s the product of a child- 
ish longing; it’s the product of ignorant fear; it’s 
the product of unrealized social pressure. At least 
that’s how you’ve come to interpret faith, and that’s 
why you personally just can’t believe any longer, 
much as you'd like to do so. 

Well, one thing is plain. Such an indictment 
against faith in God should not be treated with 
contempt. It’s a pretty devastating criticism, in 
my opinion, a criticism which merits serious atten- 
tion. So let’s tackle this threefold structure point 
by point. 

To start with, then, is faith in God actually the 
product of a childish longing? Is it an infantile 
hangover? That’s how Sigmund Freud, the founder 
and pioneer of modern psychology, tries to account 
for the universality of faith in God. We have 
“traced the origin of religion,” he says, “to the 
helplessness of childhood, and its content to the 
persistence of the wishes and needs of childhood 
into maturity . . . Our inquiry is made easy be- 
cause this God Creator is called Father. Psycho- 
analysis concludes that He really is the Father 
clothed in the grandeur in which he once appeared 
to the small child . . . The child looks back to the 
memory-image of the overrated father of his child- 
hood, exalts it into a Deity, and brings it into the 
present and into reality . . . The emotional strength 
of this memory-image, and the lasting nature of 
his need for protection, are the two supports of 
man’s belief in God.” That’s what Freud thinks, 
perhaps that’s what you also think. Faith is an in- 
fantile hangover. 








For the time being let’s keep our judgment in 
suspense about that idea, and let’s turn right around 
and examine unbelief from a psychological view- 
point. Immediately some interesting questions start 
to swim into our minds. If faith is the result of 
emotion, is it possible that un-faith is likewise the 
result of emotion? If faith is unconsciously mo- 
tivated, is it possible that un-faith is similarly 
motivated by feelings and desires? If faith, in 
short, is psychologically explainable, is it possible 
that lack of faith too can be psychologically ex- 
plained? 


For example, you may contend, as does Sigmund 
Freud, that belief in God is an infantile hangover, 
emotionally motivated. Yet perhaps your unbelief 
is simply an adolescent hangover, emotionally mo- 
tivated. 


What I mean is something like this. 


Maybe you were brought up in a home where 
religion was oppressive and restrictive, a life- 
squelching, kill-joy affair, a series of seemingly ar- 
bitrary don’ts and can’ts, and you secretly despised 
it. Maybe you saw a great deal of hypocrisy in 
religionists, even in your own parents, a big gulf 
between what they said and what they did: lip- 
service to God without self-consistency and life-com- 
mitment; and inwardly you began to conclude that 
the whole thing was a sham, a fake. And maybe, 
though your parents told you that God was kind 
and loving, they treated you harshly, tyrannically, 
unwisely, they disciplined you too severely and too 
often, and they warned you that, if you disobeyed 
them, you would be disobeying God. So a feeling 
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of bitterness and resentment smouldered in your 
heart; and that feeling was directed against God 
just as much as against your parents because in 
your immature thinking God and your parents were 
inseparably fused together. 


Then you reached adolescence. You went to col- 
lege. You became your own boss. And all your 
repressed bitterness spilled out. Nobody was going 
to push you around any longer. You defied your 
parents. You contradicted them. You revoited 
against practically everything they considered true 
and important. They wanted you to eat spinach, 
so in the spirit of adolescent revolt you spurned 
that vegetable. They were ardent Democrats or Re- 
publicans, so in a spirit of adolescent revolt you 
became a Socialist. They believed in God, so in 
your revolt you proclaimed yourself an agnostic 
or an atheist and began to collect all the arguments 
you could for unbelief. And that’s where you are 
today. Fixated, as a psychologist might express it, 
at the point of adolescent revolt—glued to your 
unbelief because of your emotional difficulties which 
you haven’t yet outgrown. 


Now you may feel that I am not being quite ob- 
jective in this analysis, so suppose I share with you 
what Dr. Joshua Liebman wrote in his best-seller, 
Peace of Mind; and I ought to point out that until 
his death a few years back Dr. Liebman lectured 
on philosophy and religion at many of our largest 
universities. Here’s what he tells us: 

Like many of my colleagues, I have wrestled with a num- 

ber of these non-believers in the dark night of their souls, 

attempting to reassure them with such rational comfort as 

I might command. But for years I hit my head against a 

stone wall of their imperviousness to logic. Gradually I 

have come to see that all the rational arguments used on 

many atheists and agnostics are futile because words do 
not, and cannot, touch the real causes of their unbelief 

. .. It may be that some men come to their anti-religious 

position through pure reason: I have never met one. 

More often the elaborate structures of atheism and pessi- 

mism, buttressed by all kinds of rational arguments, are 

built upon foundations of emotional conflict and disturbed 
human relationships in the early years of life. 

And then Dr. Liebman gives this thought-provok- 
ing account of an atheist whose unbelief was really 
a product of adolescent revolt. 

There came to my office an attractive man of thirty-five, 

actively engaged in many radical causes and movements. 

He had thrown his splendid energies into extreme types 

of social reformism, but found that these pursuits were 

not giving him the peace of mind for which he so ardently 
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sought. His dissatisfaction with himself and his life be- 
came so acute that in desperation he turned to me—albeit 
with a skeptical grimace. “Try and do something for me” 
was his tacit challenge. In our very first interview the 
crucial facts came out. As a child he had enjoyed warm 
loving relations with his father and mother, but at the 
onset of adolescence his own expanding virility clashed 
with the powers that ruled the home. Inevitable disagree- 
ments ensued, as a result of which he rejected the whole 
structure of his parents’ world including their social and 
religious attitudes. And when the parental idols toppled 
from their pedestal, God toppled with them. Twenty 
years of radical opposition to existing forms of state and 
society had not brought satisfaction to his essentially lov- 
ing nature. He was taking a vast post-adolescent detour 
of rebellion, and when he inquired inside into the causes 
of his footsore and soul-wearying struggle and flight, he 
had the wisdom once again to affirm life rather than 
negate it. 

That interesting case of unbelief may possibly 
help you to psychoanalyze your own loss and pres- 
ent lack of faith. Why not ruthlessly consider the 
likelihood that you may be suffering from an adol- 
escent hangover? And, if that’s so, why not have 
the wisdom to affirm life which means to affirm 


God? 


In the second place, is belief in God the product 
of ignorant fear? Perhaps in your opinion that’s 
the biggest taproot of faith. People don’t realize it, 
of course; in fact, they deny the idea up and down 
if you suggest it to them. Yet the basic reason why 
they cling to God is fear, a fear which they never 
stop to think about. This is no new idea. Petron- 
ius, the Roman poet, expressed the same thing: 
“Fear made the gods.” And what Petronius said 
in a few crisp words Lewis Browne also says, only 
he says it more at length in his famous study of 
religion, This Believing World. 

In the beginning there was fear; and fear was in the heart 
of man; and fear controlled him. At every turn it 
whelmed over him, leaving him no moment of ease. With 
the wild soughing of the wind it swept through him; with 
the crashing of the thunder and the growling of the lurk- 
ing beasts. 

All the days of man were gray with fear, because all 
his universe seemed charged with danger. Earth and sea 
and sky were set against him: with relentless enmity, with 
inexplicable hate, they were bent on destruction. At least 
so primitive man concluded .. . 

Of one thing he seemed most stubbornly convinced: 
that some spell would work. Somehow the hostile things 
around him could be appeased or controlled, he believed; 
somehow death could be averted. Why he should have 
been so certain no one can tell. It must have been his 
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instinctive adjustment to the conditions of a world that 
was too much for him. Self-preservation must have forced 
him to that certainty, for without it self-preservation 
would have been impossible. Man had to have faith in 
himself or die. 

So he had faith—and developed religion. 


Now you agree with that theory: “Fear made 
the gods.” And, as you see it, down to 1958 fear 
continues to inspire faith; indeed, if we could re- 
move the fear which springs from ignorance, be- 
lief in any kind of supernatural power would van- 
ish like a bubble. That, in short, is your consid- 
ered judgment, and that’s why you just can’t put 
stock in religion, comforting as it would be to feel 
that “The Man Upstairs” is keeping an eye on you. 


Well, I hope you won’t resent it or misunder- 
stand me if I point out that your considered judg- 
ment happens to be the considered judgment of 
Karl Marx and his Communist disciples. They 
also argue that religion is the result of ignorance 
and fear. People pray and worship because they 
don’t know how to control things like tornadoes 
and cancer and war and whatnot. But in time, and 
especially after the Communists take over, people 
will automatically quit believing—for a very simple 
reason: man will control everything; hunger, dis- 
ease, injustice, depression, even war will disappear, 
and so will belief in God. As Nicolas Bukharin, 
the famous Marxist philosopher, expresses this wild 
hope: 

Throughout the entire mechanism of social production, 
there will be no longer anything mysterious, or unexpected 
. .. The mere fact of the organization and strengthening 
of the communist system will deal religion an irrecover- 
able blow . . . The transition from the society which 
makes an end of capitalism to the society which is com- 
pletely free from all traces of class division and class 
struggle, will bring about the natural death of all religion 
and superstition.” 

Now are the Marxists right, and are you right? 
Can religion be explained away psychologically as 
a product of ignorant fear? 

I don’t see how anybody can deny that some reli- 
gions are characterized by terrible fear. Think of 
the African chief who is told by a witch doctor that 
an evil spirit is destroying the chief's power over 
his tribe. What can be done? Human blood drawn 
from a live sacrifice must be offered. So a little 
three-year-old boy is arbitrarily chosen, kidnapped 
and brutally butchered. Imagine living in a culture 
like that, charged with dread, where you and the 
children you love may be the victims of ghastly vio- 











lence done in the name of superstitious religion! 


But not all religions are characterized by terrible 
fear. So Dr. Wilhelm Koppers, professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Vienna, assures us in a 
work published several years ago, Primitive Man 
and His World Picture, that, to start with, religion 
was a faith in a friendly, benevolent God, a faith 
which eventually degenerated into the worship of 
demons and idols. 


And certainly you can’t characterize Christianity 
as a religion of terrible fear. On the contrary it’s 
a religion that teaches us that God is loving and 
forgiving; it’s a religion which goes so far as to talk 
about perfect love which casts out fear. 


Now to appreciate the distance which stretches 
between Christianity and any primitive religion 
based on fear, consider the remarkable story which 
was published in our country under the title A Gen- 
tleman in Prison. It was written by a condemned 
Japanese in the cell of an Oriental jail during the 
closing months of the First World War. The author, 
Tokichi Ishii, had been a notorious criminal, yet 
with a strange spirit of heroic sacrifice he volun- 
tarily confessed that he was guilty of a charge for 
which another man had been sentenced to die. So 
in his last days Tokichi Ishii wrote down the story 
of his twisted life. Shortly before his execution, 
however, he heard the gospel of God’s love from 
two missionaries who visited him, and he became a 
Christian. His climactic testimony, therefore, was 
a poem composed a few hours before his death. 

My name is defiled, 

My body dies in prison, 
But my soul purified 
Returns to the City of God. 

Now at the age of seventeen Tokichi Ishii had 
witnessed a terible earthquake. A village lay be- 
tween two mountains, both of which had caved in 
upon it. Everything except the roof of the temple 
had been completely buried. That tragedy, seen 
from a neighboring hill, had left him with an un- 
controllable fear which haunted his mind day and 
night until, just before dying, he learned to love 
God. Then God’s love cast out that haunting fear. 
So Tokichi Ishii wrote about that fear and his de- 
liverance from it: 

It continued until I learned to know God. Through His 
power I’m not in the least afraid of earthquakes anymore. 
Christians fear only God, and nothing else can make them 
afraid . . . This is true not only of me but of all Chris- 
tians, that they do not fear, even if they are ill or endure 





distress or suffer greatly. They quietly leave everything 
in the hands of God; even while they suffer they rejoice 
and wait patiently until they recover. 

All religion, then, and Christianity in particular, 
can’t be psychologically explained away as a pro- 
duct of or accompanied by ignorant fear. Quite the 
reverse. Real faith in God is a faith in divine love 
which drives out the fear, and in its place brings joy 
and peace and hope. 

But suppose we probe just a little deeper into 
this business of our convictions and their uncon- 
scious emotional causes. What I’d like to do is 
offer a radical suggestion. Here it is: Why not 
consider the possibility that your loss and lack of 
faith in God have been unconsciously and emotion- 
ally caused? You won’t object to that suggestion, 
I’m sure, since obviously, if belief can be accounted 
for psychologically, unbelief can be accounted for 
the same way. Why not? 

If belief is supposedly the product of ignorant 
fear, perhaps unbelief is the product of sophisticated 
pride. In other words, I’m suggesting that you 
question God’s reality because maybe you don’t 
want to believe in Him, and you don’t want to be- 
lieve in Him because then you must admit that, 
instead of being the highest type of life in the uni- 
verse, with no boss above you, actually you're a 
dependent, limited creature who owes his Creator 
gratitude, submission and obedience. And in plain 
English that may offend your pride. Like Frederick 
Nietzsche, the philosopher of the superman, you 
protest: “If there were gods, how could I bear not 
to be a god? Therefore, there are no gods.” In a 
word, you may deny God because you want to be 
your own god. Does that svund fantastic and far- 
fetched? Maybe so, but on the other hand pride 
plays a bigger part in the psychology of unbelief 
than you may like to imagine. 

Paul Elmer More was one of the most brilliant 
scholars America has yet produced. A professor at 
Princeton University, he passed from agnosticism 
to a full-fledged faith in Jesus Christ. But it took 
him years to make that transition, and pride, as he 
admits, was one of his highest hurdles. Thus in his 
last book, Pages From An Oxford Diary, he frankly 
confesses: 

This whole dogma of redemption, with its corollaries of 

pardon and vicarious atonement, was one of the things 

that kept me long a rebel against Christianity. My phi- 
losophy, or my pride, repudiated the thought of suing for 


forgiveness and of accepting grace. Redemption also 
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seemed to introduce an unreasonable and sentimental ele- 
ment into religion, relaxing the strict bonds of cause and 
effect upon which the moral law is founded. I liked to 
contrast the manner in which both Socrates and Buddha 
in their last moments bade their disciples depend upon 
themselves and work out their own salvation. I resented 
the notion that I was not competent to shape my own 
destiny, that I was not the captain of my own soul. 


It was pride, you see, that served as the psycho- 
logical block to keep Paul Elmer More from Jesus 
Christ. It may be pride, then, that is unconsciously 
motivating you to doubt and deny God. Yes, you 
find it hard to believe. I don’t dispute that fact for 
a moment. But why do you find it hard? Soren 
Kierkegaard, the Danish philosopher whose writ- 
ings have created a revolution in modern thought, 
sums up the trouble in a disturbing sentence: “It is 
hard to believe because it is hard to obey.” I hope 
that sentence successfully disturbs your unbelief! 

Finally, is faith in God the product of social pres- 
sure? In your opinion, yes. People hang on to re- 
ligion with bulldog tenacity because of the herd 
instinct. They don’t realize why they go to church 
and why they pray, but they are actually the uncon- 
scious victims of this instinct; and after you’ve 
come to see that religion is simply a result of the 
herd instinct, you naturally quit imagining that 
there’s something supernatural. Faith is a matter of 
emotional hocus-pocus which psychology can ac- 
count for; consequently, when you understand psy- 
chology, you can’t help saying with Nietzsche, “God 
is dead!” 

But what’s the herd instinct? Some years ago an 
English psychologist, William Trotter, wrote a book 
which aroused widespread interest and drawnout 
controversy. He called it /nstincts of the Herd in 
War and Peace. His basic idea was rather original, 
at the same time convincingly simple. Human be- 
ings, he declared, are gregarious, they like to stick 
together in crowds. By nature they are social ani- 
mals who behave as buffalos and dogs and wolves 
do. Hating to be solitary or isolated, they travel in 
herds. And because human beings are social ani- 
mals who have a herd instinct, they form gangs, 
join clubs, organize fraternities. In fact, according 
to Trotter, the herd instinct—the longing to be one 
of the group and to be accepted by it—is so strong 
that it’s really a cement to society. 

It’s the herd instinct, for example, that causes all 
of us to act in certain ways. We follow those ways 
of behavior because they are the customs which our 
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society happens to approve. And since we can feel 
comfortable and secure only when we belong to the 
herd and are accepted by it, we unconsciously go 
along with its habits. And if somebody asks us why 
we act as we do, we immediately start to give him 
a logical defense of our conduct. Yet we act as we 
do not because of any logical reason but just be- 
cause that’s how people around us act. Uncon- 
sciously we are pushed into a certain mold of life 
by social pressure. 

And that’s precisely how it is too with the way 
we think. As Dr. A. G. Tansley, another psycholo- 
gist, writes: 

A large number of the non-rational beliefs of civilized 

men are directly traceable to the effect of herd suggestion 

. Anything may be believed provided it is suggested 
by the herd. When such beliefs appear to conflict with 
reason they are rationalized, in order that the harmony 
of the mind may not be disturbed. The rationalization 
may or may not be justified, but the existence of the be- 
liefs themselves has nothing whatever to do with objec- 
tive truth—it is simply the result of sensitiveness of the 
mind of the gregarious animal to herd suggestion. 

Why, therefore, do we believe in God? It’s not 
because faith is logical and reasonable. No indeed! 
As Dr. Tansley asserts, “Beliefs have nothing to do 
with truths.” We believe in God because people 
around us do. We believe in God because we were 
brought up in a society which believes in God; and 
we believe in God because, very probably, we were 
brought up in families that believe in God. And 
if it weren’t for the herd instinct and its social 
pressure, we wouldn’t have that belief so deeply 
engrained in our emotions. 

Approaching this whole business from a slightly 
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different direction, the distinguished British scholar, 

Gilbert Murray, expresses the power of the herd 

instinct: 
We are gregarious animals; our ancestors have been such 
for countless ages. We cannot help looking out on the 
world as gregarious animals do; we see it in terms of 
humanity and of fellowship. Students of animals under 
domestication have shown us how the habits of a gre- 
garious creature, taken away from his kind, are shaped 
in a thousand details by reference to the lost pack which 
is no longer there—the pack which the dog tries to smell 
its way back to all the time he is out walking, the pack 
he calls to for help when danger threatens. It is a 
strange and touching thing, this eternal hunger of the 
gregarious animal for the herd of friends who are no 
longer there. And it may be—it may very possibly be— 
that, in the matter of this “Friend behind phenomena,” 
our own yearning and our almost ineradicable instinctive 
conviction, since they are certainly not founded on either 
reason or observation, are in origin the groping of a 
lonely-souled gregarious animal to find its herd or its 
herd-leader in the great spaces between the stars. 


To use less poetic words, faith in God is the pro- 
duct of herd-instincts, faith in God is purely emo- 
tional, faith in God is the result of an unconscious 
desire to think and act the way people do in the 
social group around us. Consequently, since belief 
in God is purely a psychological reaction, it can be 
psychologically explained away. 

This theory seems smoothly plausible, no doubt, 
but I’m not too sure that the case is as air tight as 
you may imagine it to be. Don’t forget that many 
outstanding psychologists deny the reality of the 
herd instinct. They don’t believe there’s any good 
evidence to prove its existence. But assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that we have such an instinct, 
how about turning the tables around and asking 
whether or not unbelief is a product of crowd pres- 
sure? Has it ever occurred to you that perhaps loss 
" of faith in God can be emotionally produced by 
herd influence? Indeed, maybe your loss of faith 
has been psychologically caused by a desire to feel 
and act the way other people do in the social group 
around you. 


You see, atheists aren’t born: they’re made. All 
over the world, in every age and in every type of 
civilization, people have been and still are incurably 
and spontaneously religious. The only people who 
repudiate religion lock, stock and barrel are a hand- 
ful of intellectuals who have been educated not to 
believe. And these intellectuals, moreover, form a 
little herd all their own. They are people who take 
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a measure of pride in being different. They tend to 
be the sophisticated smart set. They are inclined to 
be iconoclastic. 


As Scott Fitzgerald, one of the smartest of smart 
set novelists, puts it, they try to be “as clever, as 
interesting, and as brilliantly cynical as possible 
about every man, doctrine, book, or policy.” 

And Ben Hecht, another writer who speaks au- 
thoritatively for this sophisticated smart set in the 
United States, brags that he has “a loathing for the 
protective slave philosophies of the people, a deter- 
mination not to become a part of the mind which 
the swine worship in their style.” 

And of course to show that they don’t believe in 
any philosophy and that their minds are superior 
to those of the common swine, such people may pour 
scorn on faith. Maybe they aren’t always quite sure 
about their atheism, but they never dream of admit- 
ting to occasional twinges of belief. 

And why don’t they admit it? Well, it isn’t 
the thing to do in smart set circles. Sophisticated 
friends would laugh. The crowd would call them 
heretical mossbacks. Their herd would soon expel 
them. So such people throttle their twinges of faith 
and go on conforming to the demands of the group. 

Do you think I’m exaggerating? Then listen. 
In a biography of Hart Crane, the tragic genius of 
our country and century, Philip Horton comments, 
“In the late twenties and thirties to confess religious 
emotion in New York literary circles was far more 
damaging to whatever went by the name of ‘pres- 
tige’ than the confession of any number of sexual 
or moral irregularities.” 

What’s our conclusion, then? In some cases un- 
belief is certainly the result of social pressure. It’s 
not a rational conviction logically arrived at. It’s 
emotionally caused and can be psychologically ac- 
counted for. 

And this prompts me to make a very direct in- 
quiry. What about your own case? Is your loss of 
faith rational or is it emotional? Perhaps you got 
in with the smart set at college and drifted along 
with that crowd and its cynical debunking of God, 
and you're still drifting in the same channel. I'd 
like to urge you, therefore, to reconsider the matter. 
And I'd like to point out that the constructive non- 
conformists in history have usually been the men 
who didn’t believe in yielding to social pressure 
because they believed in obeying God. 

I hope you'll become a constructive non-conform- 
ist too. END 
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IN CONGO 


By ROBERT O. STEPHENS, M.D. 


is THE Conco of to-day the essential question 
is that of human relationships between black and 
white. It is not enough to provide modern equip- 
ment for the country, to give it a wise social legisla- 
tion or to improve the standard of living. In their 
daily contacts white and black should give proof of 
the greatest possible mutual understanding. This 
will ensure the perpetuity of a genuine Belgo-Congo- 
lese community.” So spoke King Baudouin I of 
Belgium recently. 

As the Belgians see it there are three possible 
political alternatives to be followed in connection 
with this great problem of relationships between 
white and black. 

They reject, as an impossible solution, “juxta- 
position” —discrimination or apartheid. 

“Amalgamation” or “assimilation,” roughly the 
French policy in Africa, is also largely rejected as 
impossible of realization on a large scale. This 
theory leads to the building up of a nation peopled 
with whites having remained as they were and 
blacks having become like whites through a process 
of social evolution—a substitution of Western civili- 
zation for Bantu culture. 
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The Belgians, however, have not completely re- 
jected this principle. They believe that the native 
élite — the very highly-educated few — should be 
assimilated into the European culture group. This 
policy is already in effect. To date a very, very 
small group has been completely assimilated. An- 
other small group, who are looked upon as on the 
way to assimilation, hold “Cards of Civic Merit” 
which entitle them to certain judicial and social 
privileges. 

The Belgians believe that for the great mass of 
people, the solution lies in a policy of “partnership.” 
Rather than working through a gradual assimilation 
of the top échelon, they are trying to work from the 
base upward — through mass education; through 
raising the economic and social conditions of the 
whole population, ultimately creating a solid, pros- 
perous, native middle class. Thus it is hoped that 
the two groups—the whites and assimilated natives, 
and the great mass of Congolese—will go forward, 
hand-in-hand in partnership, toward common goals. 

To achieve this end the Belgian government is 
stressing the need for adopting certain attitudes by 
both white and black. There must be mutual re- 
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spect, confidence and tolerance, and a definite effort 
on the part of each to understand the other’s back- 
ground, culture, attitudes and manner of thinking. 


Monsieur Pétillon, Governor General of Congo, 
recently stated that “to be able to live together 
there must be, on one side, in spite of superiority, 
intelligence, riches or refinement, a readiness to 
welcome, understand, love and give of one’s self; 
and on the other side, in spite of indigence, ignor- 
ance and timidity, a readiness to advance, learn, 
strive and progress. On both sides there must be 
willingness to give as much as to receive.” 


Certainly, in this difficult realm of racial relation- 
ships, the Christian missionary should be in the 
forefront. But missionaries must seek to work within 
the framework of established government policy in 
whatever country they may find themselves. Sub- 
jection to the powers that be is enjoined upon us by 
the Scriptures. 

Here in Congo the native social scale extends all 
the way from the university-educated national to the 
simplest pigmy living in a crude leaf hut deep in 
the shadows of the jungle. To invite the university 
man to dinner in your home might very well serve 
to break down barriers and be interpreted as an act 
of love. To invite the pigmy there would only em- 


barrass him. He would be better won by the mis- 
sionary sitting down with him outside his hut to a 
meal of whole roasted monkey with manioc. Such 
a line of action is in harmony with government 
policy here, at the same time following Scripture 
in being “all things to all men, that we might win 
some. 


The essential problem is one of personal relation- 
ships with the national with whom the missionary 
comes into daily contact. The national is quick to 
notice a sense of superiority, a lack of respect, or 
an unloving attitude. Here is an area where the 
missionary must always be on guard. 

In this connection an excerpt from a recent book 
by Larens Van Der Post, The Dark Eye in Africa, 
is enlightening. The author was present at the liqui- 
dation of Dutch colonial rule in Indonesia. The 
departing Governor General turned to him and said: 
“| cannot understand it. Look what we have done 
for them. Look at the schools and hospitals we have 
given them. We have done away with malaria, 
plague and dysentery; everyone has enough to eat. 
We have given them an honest and efficient adminis- 
tration and abolished war and piracy. Look at the 
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railways, the industries—and yet they want us to 
go. Can you tell me why?” 

Van der Post replied: “Yes, I think I can. I’m 
afraid it is because you’ve never had the right look 
in the eye when you spoke to them.” And he adds 
this comment: 

It may sound inadequate, but just think for one moment 

of the light that is in the eye of the human being when 

he looks at another human being he loves and respects as 
an equal. Then remember the look in the eye of the 
average European when he is in contact with “a lesser 

breed without the law,” and you will understand what I 

mean. The difference between the two, I believe, is the 

explosive that has blown the Europeans out of one country 
after another: during our time. 

Even the look in the eye or the tone of voice can 
form a barrier between national and missionary and 
thus a barrier to the gospel. How we need wisdom 
in these matters—and to know more the reality of 
being conformed to His image, of knowing His 


mind. . Bae : 
May the mind of Christ my Savior, 


Live in me from day to day, 
By His love and power controlling 
All I do and say. 


May the love of Jesus fill me, 

As the waters fill the sea; 

Him exalting, self abasing, 

This is victory. 

May His beauty rest upon me 

As I seek the lost to win, 

And may they forget the channel, 

Seeing only Him! 

Hans A. de Boer of Germany has recently written 
a fascinating book of travels entitled Notes en Route. 
In his travels he met Nehru in India. They talked 
about Christian missions. Nehru expressed his ap- 
preciation of many missionaries and their endeavors. 
The German traveler, however, sensed that Nehru 
was not impressed by all of them. Nehru mentioned 
some groups whom he held in very high esteem. 
And why this high esteem for these particular 
groups? “First because they are free from racial 
bias. They live modestly and as much like the 
natives as possible. Nor do they build sumptuous 
mission stations outside our Indian dwellings, nor 
do they ride in luxurious cars or meddle in politics. 
They have but one desire —to preach Christ and 
walk according to His teachings.” 
May this be in reality our daily desire and ex- 

perience in whatever place and circumstance He has 
called us to witnéss. END 
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dentification 


By Kathryn Huxtable 


with our first breath and, unless we become hermits, 
continues until breathing stops. 

As babies our first identification is with the 
person who supplies our food and ministers to our 
needs. We play endlessly with feet and hands, de- 
termining which is us and what is outside us. We 
tend to identify ourselves so closely with our parents 
that their moral standards become incorporated into 
our personalities as our super-egos. We choose our 
first playmates in terms of similarity of age and in- 
terest. Our personality develops as we experience 
relationships with others. 

Our need for identification becomes more appar- 
ent during adolescence. We strive to pick up the 
current fad, we form clubs and gangs, dressing, 


= PROCESS of identification is so closely woven 
into the web of human life that it begins almost 
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acting and speaking alike. Later we find a marriage 
mate who has similar interests, a similar cultural, 
religious and economic background. 

As adults we identify. ourselves with the Joneses. 
We try to buy a car of the same model and year (or 
one better and newer). We hope our children will 
get the same grades as theirs (or a little bit higher) 
but we do not encourage them to be “brains.” 

What happens to this process of identification 
when a person becomes a “new creation in Christ”? 

Paul exhorts us, “Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2:5). God 
enables us to die with Christ that we might be 
raised with Him. He calls us to be servants, slaves 
of the Lord Jesus and ministers to the people whom 
we are trying to win for Him. We are first to iden- 
tify ourselves with Christ, then to identify ourselves 
with those who do not know Him. 

At the recent IvcF missionary convention, Dr. 
Toyotome, professor in Japan’s International Chris- 
tian University, mentioned a survey of churches in 
Tokyo. A map had been constructed with red pins 
indicating evangelical churches. There were many 
pins on the west side of Tokyo among the upper and 
middle classes, but on the east side of the city not 
one evangelical church existed. There were three 
evangelical mission stations but not a single in- 
digenous church. Why had these people who live 
in poverty not been reached? Had no one identi- 
fied himself with them? 

This summer I worked with a group of junior 
high Negro boys and girls who live in a federal 
housing project in a large New England city. We 
planned a swim for one Saturday and I drove them 
out to a beach in one of the suburbs. And each house 


within ten blocks has a No Parking sign so that if 
bathers disturb the home owner he can ask them 
not to park there. 


When I could not find a place to park I drove to 
a Christian friend’s home. | had a special love for 
this family who had made me feel that their home 
was my “home away from home.” When the wife 
saw this station wagon filled with colored children 
parking, she came to the front door and said, “I’m 
sorry, you can’t park here; do you see the sign?” 

I hopped out, and when she saw me she said, 
“Kay, I’m sorry, I didn’t realize it was you; of 
course you can park here.” 

The next day I called to apologize and she ex- 
plained, “I love the Negro people, I’m anxious to 
win them for Christ and I’ve often led Bible studies 
for them in their neighborhood; but you see, I don’t 
invite them to our home, I don’t identify myself 
with them.” 

After our conversation I began to think about 
my own feelings and I asked myself, would you in- 
vite these children to your home, knowing it would 
make the neighbors angry? Would you take them 
to the private club your family belongs to, or would 
you take them to a public beach? 

I then could understand how she felt, but the 
words, “I don’t identify myself with them,” ling- 
ered on. 

I thought of the criticism that our Lord received 
because He chose to eat with publicans and sinners. 
Yet He had identified Himself with them. And then 
He began to teach me how to identify myself with 
these boys and girls. 

Analyze for a moment your feelings about the 
foreign student who lives on your corridor or sits 
next to you in class. You are friendly toward him, of 
course, but is it the same type of friendliness you 
feel for one of the guys in your fraternity? 

Do you stop to talk to him because you think he 
is lonely or because you really enjoy his friendship? 

Have you made people of lower economic groups 
or different racial backgrounds feel welcome in your 
church, or do they just feel tolerated? If part of 
making them feel at home meant your wearing your 
second-best clothes to church would you be willing 
to do this? 

Is it not because of lack of identification that we 
have failed to reach them for Christ? Are these 
not the people of whom Christ spoke when He said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.” END 
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TREN. D of thought 


London Quarterly and Holborn Review Hinduism has taken an enormous a- 
mount of the Christian Faith into its own...Only one thing it has not been 
able to do--to absorb Jesus Christ. It has not been able to do so because 
Jesus Christ is the revelation of God in history. Ideas can be assimilated 
but a historical reality refuses to be absorbed. Hinduism is a religion of 
ideas; the pivot of Christianity is a person, sui generis, This is where 
we see the strength of the "occurrence" of the revelation. The Church in 
India will stand so long as it is true to this foundation of its faith in 
the intractable, unassimilable, historic revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
--D.G, Moses, quoted in article "Hinduism" by A, Marcus Ward. 


The Pentecostal Testimony (Canada) Since my conversion to Christ in 
September, 1951, many people have asked me this question: "How do you 
reconcile being a preacher of the gospel and a trade union official as 
well? It just seems that they are not compatible!" Now to me that only 
shows how easy it is to follow tradition rather than truth. They think 
nothing of it if the local businessman gets saved. As a matter of fact, 
there is usually quite a to-do about it...So why the raised eyebrows when 
the president of the union is converted and continues to carry on his work. 
--Samuel B, Jenkins, "A Trade Union President's Testimony for Christ." 


The Christian Graduate (London) It is easy to get aside in our little 
company of Christians, in our church, our chapel or our assembly, and there, 
in the company of fellow believers, to nourish our own souls, and have a 
wonderful time of fellowship together, and indeed, to produce a bright and 
scintillating light. But this light, unfortunately, cannot get any further 
than the four walls of the building in which it is generated; it can hardly 
be seen by the world because it is all seen by men who are saints rather 
than sinners.../ The evangelical Christian is salt, it is true, but he may 
be like the salt in a package of potato chips, that is, in a little packet, 
safely protected in case it should be upset. The salt is good, but it must 
get among those whom it is to preserve and influence if it is to be of any 
use at all. To go into the world and to try to influence it is very diffi- 
cult. It means that I shall very largely cut myself off from this happy 
fellowship which keeps me going. It may be that I shall have to attend fewer 
religious meetings, in order to give myself to committees, to go on a mar- 
riage guidance council, to enter places where the evangelical influence is 
badly needed and where an evangelical voice is seldom heard. --Arnold Aldis, 
F.R.C.S., Cardiff Royal Infirmary, "Changing Moral Standards in Social and 
Industrial Life." 
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Ecumenical Review The last word of the New Testament is a dramatic 
condensation of "not yet--yet even now." The Apocalypse of St. John 
concludes "Amen, Come, Lord Jesus." The "Amen" leans backward toward the 
mighty salvatory deeds of God, affirms that the Church, the Body of Christ, 
is held in God's hand against the powers of hell. The "Come, Lord Jesus" 
leans forward toward the consummation of "the fulness of Him who fills all 
in all."/ The Christian life is a life drawn taut between the "Amen" and 
the "Come." This tautness has its suffering, its waiting, and its peculiar 
service to the world. --Joseph Sittler, "The Shape of the Church's Response 
in Worship." 


Scientific American A runaway increase in world population has added 
about 172 million--equivalent to the population of the United States--to 
the total in the last four years. In the last seven years there has been 
a greater rise in the rate of increase than had taken place in the full 
century before 1950. Largest increase: some countries in Latin America, 
up an unprecedented 3 per cent a year. Decreases: Italy, Puerto Rico, 
Japan (which legalized abortion and sterilization in 1948, has now fallen 
to the traditionally low rate of France), 


Judaism (Quarterly) Jewish religious education in the newly established 
English-speaking Diaspora is as yet in its beginnings and does not meet the 
religious requirements of the new generation. We may be able to avoid the 
problem of religious education for a little longer but not for long. We 
may be able to shun the underlying issue of the meaning and content of our 
faith in modern terms for yet another year or for ten years, but, sooner 

or later, the new Jewish Diaspora of the West will have to give some earnest 
and searching thought to the upbringing of the next generation, or else lose 
it forever. --H.D. Schmidt, "Jewish Religious Education and the Challenge 
of Modernism," 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin The quality of the father's 
discipline when his son is ten may well determine the level of the youth's 


discipleship toward him at college level.../ Most (freshmen) enter college 
with high ideals and resolute purposes, only to be sidetracked by the loud 
taunts of upper classmen who have already sold their birthright-for a mess 
of pottage under the false label of living life with a "capital L." A few 
others go through college as self-righteous prudes who, like the Pharisee 

in the Temple, thank the Lord that they are not as other students--the other 
students being equally thankful for the same reason, But there is another 
group who hold to their dreams and ideals, at the same time commanding the 
respect of all their fellows. It is on these that the world must depend for 
its future leadership. Indeed, it is usually these to whom the students 
themselves turn for leadership. --Ernest M. Ligon, "Unexplored Potentials 

on the Campus." 


--by the Editor 
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\Xy orld IN TRANSIT 


About Peanut Butter? "If anyone of you knows anything 
about making peanut butter or lives near a factory that makes it or can 
get any information about manufacturing peanut butter, we would like to 
know. This probably sounds funny but there are no local manufacturers of 
this fairly simple food item. There is a market in the American Air Base 
where a local product could compete with shipped-in products very favorably. 
The whole point of this is to provide work for Christians and have the com 
pany owned by Christians," This request was in a letter from Bill and Holly 
Campbell, missionaries in Moslem Morocco, where employment for Christians 
is a continual problem. (If you have this information, you may either write 
to the WiT editor for the Campbells' address, or send a letter to be for- 
warded to them. ) 


Leftism in Ceylon (via U, of Wisconsin) One of the most 


powerful men in Ceylon is Agriculture Minister Philip Gunawardena. TIME 
describes him as "the island's most militant Marxist...a shouting, sarong- 
clad union boss who learned his leftism in the U.S.--at the University of 
Wisconsin and in Manhattan's Union Square..." Of course, Gunawardena was 
at Wisconsin long before Inter-Varsity existed on that campus, But suppose 
he were there now? Or suppose one of Nigeria's or Pakistan's or Japan’s 
future leaders is studying at Wisconsin now--as he might well be--or at 
one of the other universities where there is an IVCF chapter, Would he 
become a convert to Communism, or would the sincere interest of Christian 
students lead him to put his trust in Jesus Christ? There just could be 
a connection between some Christian's failure to befriend an unknown Cey- 
lonese student thirty years ago and the fact that no new missionaries are 
being admitted to Ceylon today. 


The Soul of a Missionary Added to all the misunderstanding 
which plagues the missionary is a troubled conscience, Much as he welcomes 
and gives profound thanks for all the support, letters, prayers and gifts 
which he receives, all this only increases his problem. He knows that, con- 
sidering the great opportunities and the God-given responsibility which are 
his, he is unworthy, not only unworthy before God but unworthy of much of 
the support and devotion which he enjoys. He knows too well his lack of con- 
cern and passion, his lack of discipline, his longing for home and the desire 
to quit in darker hours. He realizes, as he is confronted by eager and des- 
perate seekers for truth and life, that often he offers to such people stones 
and not bread because he is distant from his Lord and hence void of spiritual 
vitality or power, --John Hesselink in The Church Herald, 
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"Missions are more than an obligation. 
The Church has a spirites] obligation to her Lord: she must conduct missions, 
But the necessity of missions is more than an obligation laid upon her. It 
is her very nature. Missions are a part, not only of the Church's task in 
this world, but of her very nature. As thinking and feeling are part of 
human nature, so missions are a part of Church-nature. It is not something 
that the Church does only because commanded; it is something that the Church 
does naturally to express what she is." --L.B. Smedes in Missionary Monthly. 


Land of Tomorrow Verses by the 15th century Spanish poet, 
Lope de Vega, depict the Lord standing for many years before a door seeking 
admission, The poem, fittingly titled "Mafiana," ends with these poignant 
lines: "And 0, how often to that voice of sorrow,/ 'Tomorrow we will open,! 
I replied, / And when the morrow came I answered still, 'Tomorrow.'"/ In 
a recent issue of Latin America Evangelist, Miss Barbara Perkins points 
out that these lines well express the philosophy of the people of Latin 
America. She writes: "The Spanish have a heritage that is as rich as your 
own, or more so, Spanish classic drama is unexcelled, even by Macbeth. 
Spanish poetry is breathtakingly beautiful in its content and phrasing. 
Spanish patriots were as courageous as our own George Washington, and are 
as much revered in their countries today./ But oh, one thing is lacking-- 
'a nation founded under God.' Still the Latin says 'Mafana.'/ How we 
thank God for men like don Alejandro Clifford (Argentine national who is 


editor of the new Christian periodical Yerbo)...men representative of the 
culture of the land of tomorrow, but with the acute awareness that 'today 
is the day of salvation.'" 


Irreligion in Japan? "I used to believe the Japanese were 
a very religious people. There are a number of reasons why this assumption 
is made--the thousands of Shinto shrines, the Shinto altars in the homes, 
the thousands of Buddhist temples, the Buddhist altar in millions of homes, 
the numerous religious festivals, plus the perpetual worship of dead ances- 
tors...But beneath the thin, superficial, so-called ‘religious! surface 
one finds not real religious feeling and devotion but something like chil- 
dren playing a little game with religious terms and antics.../ This lack 
of religious feeling carries over even after there is a profession of a 
saving faith in Christ. Real penetration of the Word of God in the heart 
and soul--a deep, permanent, ever-present transforming work of the Holy Spirit 
in the life--all this seems to take so long. But this penetration is neces- 
sary, and until it is evident in an individual life we have learned to be 
very reticent about rejoicing over 'decisions.' ‘Decisions! are relatively 
numerous, but ‘permanent transformations! are only a small percentage." 
--Letter from Jack McDaniel, Baptist missionary. 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 

Acts 1:1-12 (1) Jesus had been crucified and had left behind Him a group 
of dispirited followers. How did Jesus spend His time on earth after He 
rose from the dead? (2) What were His plans for the disciples? What 
seemed to be uppermost in their thinking? How could Jesus leave the task 
of witnessing to a group of people who seemed so materialistic in their out- 
look? (3) In what ways was His departure different from other times He 
left them? Why was such a demonstration given? What difference did a 


physical departure from them make in their relationship to Him? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 

acts 1:12-26 (1) What made the disciples think another apostle should be 
chosen? To what was the new apostle called to be a witness? (2) Why 
did the disciples believe the lots would show them who the new apostle was 
to be? Do you think this was valid guidance from God? On what basis will 
you make today’s decision? 

FRIDAY, APRIL 4 

acts 2:1-13 (1) Had the disciples any indication of how the Holy Spirit 
was going to come? (2) What was their part in receiving the Holy Spirit? 
Do you ever feel that all you can do is wait? (3) What kind of experience 
was it for the disciples to receive the Holy Spirit? (4) Could you ever miss 
God's blessing by not expecting the way He chooses to give it? Are you 
ready today to receive anything from God in whatever way He gives it? 
(5) How did the Holy Spirit enable these men to be witnesses to the whole 


world at this time? (6) What was their message? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 

acts 2:12-36 (1) How did Peter describe Jesus? (2) What relation did 
David have to Jesus? (3) What part did the Old Testament prophecies 
play in God’s plan? Are they significant to you? (4) What was the con- 
clusion to Peter’s sermon? How did Peter know this was true? How do 


you know this is true? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6 
acts 2:37-47 (1) How did Peter happen to tell the people to repent? What 


would be the result of repenting? (2) How did the new believers respond 


to God and to each other? (3) Is there any mention of the new believers 


witnessing? How were new converts made? What is your part in making 


new converts? 


2 


the needs of the person you're talking with? What is the essential truth 
you want a person to know when becoming a Christian? Is your message 


a person or a plan? What difference does it make? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 

acts 11:1-18 (1) Who objected to Peter’s contact with the Gentiles? What 
did Peter do when confronted with criticism? What was the result? (2) 
What was the important gift that Peter kept mentioning? Ask God to show 
you if there are matters of contention in your Christian group or between 
you and some other Christian that should be openly and honestly discussed 


in order to have unity and give God glory. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 

acts 11:19-30 (1) How did the gospel spread? (2) List everything that is 
said about Barnabas. (3) What needs are there on your campus that you 
should help meet? How can. you help Christians on other campuses, Chris- 
tians in other parts of the world? (4) Ask God to show you definite ways 
you can help others during the rest of this academic year. (5) Do you pray 
that God will be leading you as you walk from one building to another on 
your campus? Are you praying for any of the students who sit beside you 


in class? Do you pray for your professors or do you feel it’s no use? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 

acts 12:1-19 (1) Who persecuted the church at this time? Why did Herod 
imprison Peter? How did the Christians react to such persecution? (2) 
What instructions did the angel give Peter? What does this teach us about 
our God? (3) Imagine yourself as one of those who had been praying. 
What would have been your attitude toward praying for Peter, Rhoda's news, 
the sight of Peter himself? (4) What answers has God given to your group 
prayers during the past month? What answers do you expect God to give 


you today to your prayers? Do answers to prayer surprise you? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27 

acts 12:20-25 (1) What kind of man was Herod? (Look up earlier refer- 
ences to him in this chapter.) What did God have to do with him? Is God 
concerned about rulers today? (2) What can we learn from this incident 
as to God’s relationship to present world affairs? Do you ever pray about 
rulers and world events? (3) Read quickly through chapters 1-12 looking 


for the means God used to bring the witness to Jesus Christ to all the 
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church? What place does the New Testament Scripture have in your thought 
and action? (4) Have there been any changes in your life since you started 
studying Acts? What needs changing in your life? Are you praying regu- 


larly about these things? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12 

acts 4:32-37 (1) How do you feel about your possessions? (2) What was 
the content of the apostles’ testimony? (3) Why was there no need among 
those who believed? (4) List the qualities that characterize the followers 
of Jesus in this paragraph. What is different about your life because you 


belong to the Church? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 13 
acts 5:1-12 What does this 


show regarding the value God places on honesty? In what ways are you 


(1) What was the sin Ananias committed? 


holding back from God? Have you been completely honest with other people 
during the last week? Are you honest with God? Do you pray that He'll 
help you to be honest before Him, and then honest with other people? 
(2) What happened to Ananias and Sapphira? What does this incident 
teach you about God? What would have happened had God not punished 
this sin? 

MONDAY, APRIL 14 

acts 5:12-42 (1) What happened after the church was filled with great 
fear? (2) Why was there opposition to the power of God through the dis- 
ciples? (3) How were the disciples let out of prison? For what reason? 
When did they start to obey the angel’s command? What was the signifi- 
cance of the place where they taught? (4) How does Peter show continued 
boldness? What does Peter say about God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit? 
(5) Why did Gamaliel advise not harming Peter and John? (6) What was 
Peter’s and John’s reaction to their beating? What is your reaction to trying 


times in your life? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15 
acts 6:1-15 What caused the Hellenists to murmur against the Jews? What 


did the disciples do about the complaint against them? What requirements 


were set up for the choice of these men? Would you have required such 
Why or why not? 


qualifications if you were choosing men for this duty? 
How does your campus group select leaders? What is your attitude toward 


routine service? (2) How was Jerusalem then affected by the Christians? 


4 


(3) Why did some men argue with Stephen? Why could he answer them 
so well? (4) When people are defeated in an argument how do they usually 
feel? What did Stephen’s opponents do? How do you react to people who 


oppose your ideas? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 

acts 7:1-8:1 (1) How did Stephen identify himself with the council? (2) 
Was this an appropriate time for a history lesson? How well are you 
acquainted with the way God dealt with the people of Israel? (3) How was 
history repeating itself? (4) Why were the men so enraged at Stephen’s 
talk? 


today that the God of Stephen is your God. 


(5) What was the source of Stephen’s life and power? Remember 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17 

acts 8:2-25 (1) What caused the church to spread out to other regions? 
Notice the specifics involved. How would you regard such happenings? 
Note Philippians 1:12-14. (2) What was the reaction of the refugees? (3) 
What previous reference has there been to Philip? (Acts 6:5) Cp. Philip 
and Simon, considering their reputation, the results of their activity, and 
attitude toward the Holy Spirit. (4) Why do you want the power of God 
in your life? How concerned are you about what the other Christians in 
your group think of you? Ask God to show you your motives for being 


“spiritual.” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18 

acts 8:26-40 (1) Why did God ask Philip to leave the city in Samaria when 
crowds were responding? (2) How was the eunuch prepared to hear the 
message of Christ? How did Philip initiate the conversation? When did 
he start talking about the good news of Christ? Why did the eunuch want 
to be baptized when there was no one around to see it? What is the last 
picture you have of him? Compare this with the last impression of Simon 
in yesterday’s reading. (3) Are you hoping that the Holy Spirit will lead 


you to talk with someone today about what it means to know Jesus Christ? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 

acts 4:32-8:40 (1) As you review these chapters, list the individuals (ex- 
cluding those referred to in sermons) in their chronological order. (2) 
Describe each person in regard to his personal characteristics, his response 
to God, his service to others. (3) Can you think through the first eight 


chapters of Acts knowing the general content of each? 
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church? What place does the New Testament Scripture have in your thought 3) Why did some men argue with Stephen? Why could he answer them 
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THE AUTHOR (left) awards prizes at Pio- 
neer Ranch Camp’s annual boys’ rodeo, 
while son Donald stands at attention. 
Joe Curry has served 13 years on the 
staff of ivcr-iscF (Canada), with an in- 
terruption of 3 years’ overseas duty in 
the Canadian Army. Summer experi- 
ence includes past direction of Ontario 
Pioneer, present direction of Alberta 
Ranch Camp, which the author helped 
establish in 1951. Prior to 1vcF service, 
Mr. Curry was a city missionary in 
Hamilton, Ont., working with juvenile 
delinquents. 


Ask many graduates now serving the Lord Jesus Christ in various professions 
what their most valuable summer experience was and they’ll reply, “Counseling 


at Pioneer.”’ — Joe Curry tells about these unusual camps that may be your 


PIONEER OPPORTUNITY 


A CONCERNED FATHER was making application for 
his daughter to attend Pioneer Camp the following 
summer. “Although we are Jewish,” he wrote, “we 
have no objection to our daughter’s taking religious 
instruction at your camp. There is only one ques- 
tion: would she be welcome?” 


Reading his letter, | was once more overwhelmed 
at the opportunity God has given Pioneer Camps to 
introduce boys and girls from nominally Christian 
or non-Christian homes to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

For over twenty-five years boys and girls, first 
by the tens and hundreds, now by the thousands, 
have been attending Pioneer Camps in the Cana- 
dian provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
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British Columbia. 
What brings them to us in such floods? 


Of course the fun and excitement of camp life 
and the opportunity to learn various camping skills 
are an initial attraction. Campers learn to swim, to 
handle different types of water craft, to ride and 
take care of horses, to enjoy life—often rugged— 
in the out-of-doors. After in-camp training we go 
on trips, canoe, sailboat, and horseback, lasting 
from one or two days to a week or more. 

Others come to Pioneer because they’ve heard 
from enthusiastic friends of the colorful “special 
days”: our Christmas in July, circus or carnival 
day, the regattas and rodeos. 








Yet essentially Canada’s Pioneer Camps are an 
adventure in collective Christian living. Every as- 
pect of our day from morning quiet time to lights 
out at night is committed to God’s will and control. 
These are not camps where the Christian emphasis 
is limited to cabin devotions. The Lord Jesus Christ 
is honored and present on the rifle range just as 
He is in the devotions around the breakfast table 
or the Sunday morning worship service. 


The basic unit of Pioneer Camp is the cabin or 
tent group consisting of five or six campers and a 
counselor. Most personal evangelism takes place 
within the cabin group. For as long as six weeks 
the counselor lives with boys (or girls), many of 
whom for the first time are facing the reality of 
Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. Physical and spir- 
itual demands on the counselor are of course enor- 
mous, since he (or she) is responsible for the safety, 
health, happiness and especially for the spiritual 
growth of the campers in the cabin group. 


Prerequisite to living happily and working suc- 
cessfully with boys or girls of such varying back- 
grounds and temperaments is the call of God, the 
conviction that it is His will for you to be coun- 
seling at Pioneer during a particular summer. 
Counselors, in most cases university students or re- 
cent graduates, must also have a sincere love for 
the Lord Jesus, a deepening devotional life, a solid 
grasp of Bible teaching, and a growing confidence 
in the sovereign power of God and the reality of 
His working. There will always be campers who 
challenge the emotional and spiritual maturity of 
the most stable counselor! Love for and patience 
with children, a sense of humor (which will be 





COUNSELORS NEEDED 

Keen Christian students from Canada and the 
United States are needed this summer as coun- 
selors (spiritual leaders in cabins) in Canadian 
1vcF Pioneer Camps. Purpose of these camps for 
children 7 to 17 is primarily evangelistic. Recre- 
ational and camping facilities are excellent. Coun- 
selors should have a flair for working with chil- 
dren and teenagers, and a love for the out-of- 
doors. Financial remuneration is slight, covering 
only travel expenses. For further information write 
to Girls’ or Boys’ Director (specify which) at one 
or more of the following addresses: Ontario 
Camp, 30 St. Mary St., Toronto 5, Ont.; Manitoba 
Camp, 515 MacMillan Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Ranch Camp, 407 MacLean Block, Calgary, Alta.; 
Pacific Camp, 4319 W. 9th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 





sorely tried), a love for the out-of-doors and rustic 
living, good health, personal equanimity and adapt- 
ability are essential. Less imperative but still im- 
portant are experience in working with children 
(you'll find that boys or girls club work is more 
helpful than Sunday school teaching), previous 
camping experience and the ability to teach one or 
more camp crafts. 


Most Pioneer Camps can provide opportunity for 
a counselor to serve during the whole summer. In 
some cases a counselor may be used part time at 
one camp and then transferred to another one. 


In all Pioneer Camps, financial returns to the 
counselor are small, but spiritual gains to both 
counselor and camper are great. Perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that when the Lord Jesus forgave and re- 
stored a heartsick defeated disciple, He chose to do 
it by a campfire near a lake (John 21). 


Our well-equipped camps and the cool Canadian 
summers will draw thousands of children and teen- 
agers who need to know our Lord and grow in Him. 
Might God be calling you to this important phase 
of His work this summer? END 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


should have in the area of higher education. Every 
one of us must ask the Lord to what extent and 
where we can best aid in creation and preservation 
of the best and highest possible institutions for 
training our young people. We do not need to agree 
upon the school —there is need of schools at all 
levels. 


Some students have talents surpassing others, and 
need preparation for witnessing over a larger area 
or for reaching a wider audience. In some instances 
we need first of all to strengthen our Bible schools, 
in others, our Christian colleges. Again we may be 
led to provide scholarships, fellowships and other 
grants in aid for study in secular institutions includ- 
ing universities. But let us examine thoughtfully 
and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit what we 
are doing and what we can do. 

If we fail in this, when our Lord returns for the 
final accounting, our young people will be forced to 
report to Him, “I kept my talent hidden in a napkin 
because my parents and their Christian friends pro- 
vided no way in which I could invest my mind effec- 
tively for the benefit of Your Kingdom.” END 
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IT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR 


Our things God has not promised always to preserve. 
Our goods, our homes, our all may go 
To swell that company of faith 
Whose number still is unfulfilled. 
Yet all is ours if we are Christ’s, 
as all is His, Who suffered all. 


Our lives God has not promised always to prolong. 
Early or late the end may come 
In seeming tragedy or chance, 
In sickness or in martyrdom. 
But life is ours, eternal life, 
in Him Who died, yet ever lives. 


Our nation is not promised always to endure. 
The Lord of hosts upon His throne 
His controversy has declared 
With all the nations of the earth. 
But lo, a holy people, drawn 
from every nation, praise His Son. 


Our great civilization shall not always stand. 
The vain desires of flesh and eye, 
The pride of life, man’s hard-won gain 
Shall pass away and be no more. 
But they that do the will of God 
in Jesus’ kingdom yet shall reign. 


Our world has not promised always to maintain. 
The heav’ns and earth shall pass away, 
Melt and dissolve with fervent heat, 
And all the works that are therein. 
But we await new heav’ns and earth 
as promised, righteous, free from sin. 


So, whether peace be round us, or the deep’ning dark, 
Thus knowing God’s eternal plan— 
And undeterred by lawless man— 
Lord, keep us in stability 
Through Jesus Christ our Saving Lord 
Who evermore shall be adored. 


—PAauLINE Cortiss BoRMANN 








FLAMING CANDLE 


Sharp-cut lamps of night— 

By strength of Mighty God 
Lighted with eternal fire, 
Placed in candlestick of nought, 





And roaring with energy transformed— 


So we would shine, 


Transformed from nothing, set apart 


To light worlds with Glory 
Born beneath a candle 
Set o’er Bethlehem’s morn. 


—KENNETH L. PIKE 


REST 


To creep up breathlessly in the midst of your toil 
To the first flower of a still-barren spring 
And gaze long into its heart. .. 
That is rest. 


To lift your hot face to the noonday sun 
And feel its compassionate breeze 
At the end of the row you have plowed... 
That is rest. 


To look back over your shoulder as you tread 
The beaten path to the well and see 
The full moon breaking its orange rays against the dark trees... 
That is rest. 


To hear at the gate your children 
Returning from school, rose-cheeked and happy, 
Calling for you... 
That is rest. 


To know that a friend, far or near, 
Is loving you truly as hours pass, 
No matter what you are doing or what you are like... 
That is rest. 


To talk to God at the end of the day 
And feel Him close in the darkness, 


To shape your pillow into your neck and fall asleep in His arms... 


That is rest. 


—CurisTIna R. KINCHELOE 
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BUFFALO TRACKS 


Here come the buffaloes, thudding Saskatchewan’s plains, 
Crowding the buffalo lanes, 
Thundering through the Gap— 
Two thousand hoofs thumping and bumping 
South over the buffalo map! 


But suddenly all roar blundering into the coulee, 
Bulls clomping the gumbo, cows tromping red-eyed, 
All booming aside into the coulee, into their death-trap. 
Why? No living one knows. 
Indian Crees perhaps or prairie’s insane snows. 


Now after a century there has come to rest— 
Symbol of the great Canadian West— 
From among those buffalo bones, a buffalo horn I dug, 
Dug it out of that coulee. 
I washed the dirty thing 
And laid it on my mantel in a relic box. 
I hold it up just so, and in my mind can resurrect 
That lumbering ox. 


But so dead, his final track—this horn, 
This thing pick-scarred and gravel-worn. 
Nor will his tread ever echo again over a buffalo lane 
Or thunder through a Gap. 
Nor will he wake to claim his head-piece on my mantel case. 


Yet I, through grace, 
Though blundering at last into my own dead-end coulee here, 
My death-trap, 
And though my bones for centuries 
Lie, like this, in a hard-packed gravel wrap, 
I will, unlike the animal, one day with my pile of bones arise— 
For God will dig me out— 
And making tracks with Christ, 
I’ll tread forever through eternal skies. 

—CurisTina R. KINCcHELOE 








GOOD FRIDAY 


A King today is crowned— 
The King of Grief; 
A Monarch is enthroned 
On throne beyond belief. 
O coronation dire 
In piercing thorn, 
O throne of searing fire— 
A cross of shame and scorn. 


Man’s bitter hatred wove 
That thorny crown, 
But it was purest Love 
Took it and pressed it down. 
That fiery throne was beat 
From mortals’ sin; 
But Love saw there His seat 
And willing sat therein. 


O Love for sinners spilt 
In unknown woe, 
Mine was the sin and guilt 
That crowned and throned Thee so. 
Yet King I hail Thee now, 
For King Thou art: 
Thy crown and scepter take 
And reign in this poor heart. 


—E. Marcaret CLARKSON 
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WHY CHRIST 
DIED 


By GEORGE |. MAVRODES 


ae THE DETAIL of soldiers it was a routine thing, 
the sort of assignment which often falls to occu- 
pation troops. They were to execute three Jews. 

To the friends of Jesus the event was a catastro- 
phe. For three years they had lived with Him, 
listened to Him, worked at His side. And gradually 
they had come to see in His life and words and deeds 
the character of a person beyond all human persons. 
Their conviction was finally put into words: “You 
are the Christ, the Son of the Living God”! And 
Jesus had accepted this insight into His nature, His 
person. Their excitement increased, their hope 
soared. —But then, within the space of a night and 
a day, He was arrested, charged, condemned, ex- 
ecuted, buried. They left the place of His cruci- 
fixion and burial broken and afraid. 

Yet a few weeks later the story of this man was 
catching fire throughout Palestine. Within the life- 
time of men who had seen Him die the news of 
His death and its meaning was circling the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and spreading into Europe, Africa and 
Asia. And it was imbedded firmly and centrally in 
the writings of Christianity, the New Testament. 

In this article I shall glance briefly and broadly 
at the place which the death of Jesus Christ has in 
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those writings, looking first at the way in which 
Jesus’ own attitude toward His death is represented, 
then at what the New Testament writers themselves 
say about it. 

First of all, notice that the possibility of execu- 
tion did not suddenly loom before Jesus as a sur- 
prise. In the Gospels we find Him making deliberate 
and continued attempts to teach His disciples about 
His imminent death. 

Notice, for example, Matthew 16—Peter has just 
expressed the disciples’ insight into Jesus’ person: 
“You are the Christ,” and then it is said that Jesus 
“began” to make plain to them the fact that he 
“must” be executed. From this point on we find 
Jesus returning to the subject again and again, until 
the event itself took place. Obviously the disciples 
found it hard to believe what He said about this. 
(Notice Peter’s first reaction in Matthew 16). But 
Jesus stressed His coming death repeatedly. 

Then too, we should notice that Jesus did nothing 
to avoid crucifixion. He went to Jerusalem, though 
He knew it to be the center of His enemies’ power 
and knew what the outcome would be (Matthew 
10:32-34, etc.). When the time came we have no 
hint that He tried to escape. He made no move to 
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prevent Judas from betraying Him. He went to the 
Garden of Gethsemane even though it was a natural 
place for the arresting party to look. When they 
found Him He offered no resistance, and His refusal 
to argue at His “trial” exasperated Pilate, the 
Roman governor (John 19:9-11). Although He did 
not welcome death (see Luke 22:39-46), nothing in 
His actions indicates that He thought it a defeat, 
though He was still a young man, or a thing to be 
fought against. 

That brings us to the third aspect of Jesus’ think- 
ing on this subject. We have seen that He foresaw 
His execution and deliberately approached it. But 
beyond this, He specifically associated it with the 
primary purpose of His coming into the world, and 
He took unusual measures to impress the signifi- 
cance of it on the disciples. 

Notice the statement in Mark 10:45 (incidentally, 
this is considered by most scholars to be the earliest 
New Testament book), standing out against the dis- 
ciples’ ambitions and lack of understanding: “For 
the Son of man also came not to be served but to 
serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.” 
The purpose of His coming was to give His life, and 
that for an end described here as a ransom. 

This side of Jesus’ thought comes before us vivid- 
ly in the hours He spent with His disciples just 
before His arrest. Together they ate the Last 
Supper, and He talked with them about what would 
happen. We read the accounts of it in Matthew 26, 
Mark 14 and Luke 22, and we find there no thought 
of death as the frustration of Jesus’ plans or hopes. 
Rather He makes it an event filled with deepest 
meaning. He symbolizes it in the bread and wine 
of their meal, and gives these to the disciples as “my 
body” and “my blood.” His death is the center, the 
meaning of this observance. Compare Paul’s ac- 
count in I Corinthians 11:23-26: “For as often as 
you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim 
the Lord’s death until he comes.” His death is the 
one event which He chooses to memorialize. This is 
the event which He wishes to bring before us again 
and again, along with its meaning, as we observe 
the Lord’s Supper. This death is no accident, no 
frustration. The meaning of Jesus Christ’s presence 
in the world is in it. 

We may notice two further items in connection 
with this Last Supper. Jesus sees His death directed 
outward, toward the world. His body is “broken 
for you,” His blood is “poured out for many.” It 
is not just His own affair, for His own sake. And 
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along with this, He plainly connects His death with 
the forgiving of sins (see Matthew 26:28). 

We will come back to this again, since it becomes 
so prominent in the rest of the New Testament. Here 
we may simply sum up Jesus’ own attitude towards 
His crucifixion. He foresaw it and repeatedly called 
the disciples’ attention to it. He moved deliberately 
toward it and spoke of it as an event of the greatest 
significance. He connected it with His purpose for 
being in the world, and said that its effects would 
extend into the whole world in connection with the 
forgiving of sin. 

When we look at the rest of the New Testament 
we meet the same subject on every side in a variety 
of contexts. No other events or aspects of Jesus’ 
career receive anything like the attention given His 
crucifixion and its sequel, His resurrection.’ It is 
treated at length in the New Testament’s most the- 
ological books, Hebrews and Romans, and men- 
tioned repeatedly in most of the others. 

In fact, the New Testament contains a whole 
group of idiomatic and technical ways of referring 
to Jesus’ death and its meaning. So we read of the 
cross, the tree, His blood, expiation, redemption, etc. 
Some of these, the technical ones especially, express 
shades of meaning which repay careful study. But 
all of them, in their principal meaning, center 
around His death. 

The New Testament authors express the impor- 
tance of this event in other ways. Take the first two 
chapters of I Corinthians for example. Here Paul 
says he has been sent to preach the gospel, and then 
he appears to identify it with “the word of the 
cross” (1:17, 18). Again he says, “We preach 
Christ crucified,” and “I decided to know nothing 
among you except Jesus Christ and him crucified” 
(1:23, 2:2). The death of Jesus Christ was so 
central in Paul’s mind that it seems to sum up the 
whole of Christianity. All of what he had to say 
revolved around the “word of the cross.” 

Or we may look at the picture John paints of a 
scene in heaven around the throne of God. The 
“new song” which the saints sing has an old sub- 
ject: “Worthy art thou... for thou wast slain and 
by thy blood didst ransom men for God” (Revela- 
tion 5:9). John can think of no change of time or 
circumstance which will dull the importance of this 
tremendous fact, that Jesus Christ gave His life! 

But these writers do more than record their esti- 
mate of the importance of this. They spell out what 
it means in various ways. I'll mention only two of 
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them here. The first is the relation between Jesus’ 
death and the love of God. 


Take, for example, such statements as these: 
“God shows his love for us in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us” (Romans 5:8). “By 
this we know love, that he laid down his life for us” 
(I John 3:16). “In this the love of God was made 
manifest among us, that God sent his only Son into 
the world, so that we might live through him. In 
this is love, not that we loved God but that he loved 
us and sent his Son to be the expiation for our sins” 
(I John 4:9, 10). 

We can see that to the first Christians there was 
nothing vague about the “love of God.” It was not 
merely one characteristic in a memorized list of 
divine attributes. God did more than put His love 
into words. He expressed it in an unimaginable act: 
His Son, Jesus Christ, going to the cross for men. 
There the love of God, in the pain and blood and 
darkness of the cross and grave, did something tre- 
mendously important and tremendously expensive 
for men. Without hesitation these first Christians 
pointed to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ as the 
supreme expression of God’s love for man.? 

But such an act could never be understood as an 
expression of love unless it were more than an ex- 
pression. To make sense as an act of love the sacri- 
fice must be more than a display. It must be some- 
thing we need, something that will do us some good. 
And on this point too the New Testament speaks 
again and again, using a concept that goes back to 
the words of Jesus. The death of Jesus Christ makes 
possible the full forgiveness of sins. 

Brief statements of this can be gathered from 
various writers. Paul says, “In him we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness of our 
trespasses” (Ephesians 1:7). In one of his letters 
John writes, “The blood of Jesus his Son cleanses us 
from all sin” (I John 1:7). Peter speaks of Christ 
who “bore our sins in his body on the tree” (I 
Peter 2:24). And in the letter to the Hebrews we 
read that “He has appeared once for all at the end 
of the age to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self” (Hebrews 9:26). 

But this concept enters into the New Testament, 
more deeply than in a few isolated statements. We 
see it in Romans 3 where Paul discusses how God 
can forgive sin and still deal justly with it. It comes 
up again in Romans 6 when Paul explains how the 
Christian becomes able to “walk in newness of life.” 
It runs all through the discussion of Christ’s relation 
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to Judaism in Hebrews 5 to 10. It reappears in 
cosmic terms in Colossians where Paul speaks of 
God’s reconciling and uniting all things in Christ. 


Everywhere in the New Testament the death of 
Christ is the pivotal point in God’s solution to the 
problem of sin. Everywhere we hear the echo. of 
Peter’s words, “Christ also died for sins once for 
all, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might 
bring us to God” (I Peter 3:18). 


No doubt thinking in these terms is strange for 
some of us. We feel that nothing so drastic, so 
heroic, was called for. Yet the New Testament 
writers did not regard the crucifixion as an ex- 
travagant solution to an easy problem. The differ- 
ence is probably that they took sin more seriously 
than we generally do. They saw it as something 
which really counted, something which had terrible 
and inevitable consequences. It was a sort of 
suicide, by which a man cut himself off from God 
and plunged himself into death. Such a view is not 
so pleasant as the more superficial ones, but looking 
at sin squarely helped them, as it will help us, to 
understand the radical solution that God had for it. 


God did not simply prune away the consequences 
of sin, leaving it an act without effects. That would 
have placed us in a moral vacuum where no moral 
act of ours counted for anything. Rather, God deter- 
mined to suffer the consequences of the world’s sin. 
He let the death sentence for sin fall on His Son so 
that it need not fall on us. 


And if death is removed by what He did, then we 
can become alive. So Paul could look back to the 
cross and then out on the world and say, “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not count- 
ing their trespasses against them... We beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God” (II 
Corinthians 5:19, 20). END 


1Lack of space prevents us from dealing with the resurrec- 
tion here. But it stands beside the death of Christ as a fact 
with the deepest meaning. “I died, and behold I am alive 
for evermore” (Revelation 1:18). And it was after His 
resurrection that the disciples understood the meaning of 
Jesus’ death, a meaning which had eluded them before. The 
resurrection is God’s final and full victory over the problem 
which brought Christ into the world. “Death is swallowed 
up in victory!” (I Corinthians 15:54). 

2We must not, of course, think of Christ and God as two 
separate individuals. Jesus Christ is the Son, one of the 
Persons of the Trinity. He is God. God the Son went to 
the cross. Some idea of the deity of Christ is indispensable 
for understanding His death. Perhaps this is why He waited 
till after Peter’s confession before broaching openly the sub- 
ject of His death. 
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FIRST ANGEL I understand you've just come back 
from earth. How is the war going there? 

SECOND ANGEL The picture is somewhat discourag- 
ing. The enemy’s forces seem to be advancing on 
every front, the King’s units are disorganized, and 
most of them are wearied with the war and want to 
get back to comfortable civilian life. Some act as 
if they don’t even know there’s a war on. And 
many seem almost indifferent. 

You mean they’re not moving into the areas the 
enemy has held unchallenged for centuries? 

Why, they’re hardly keeping up with the enemy 
in the lands they already occupy. I was amazed to 
see that a great number are satisfied to provide for 
their own security and don’t want to risk getting 
involved in the war. 

Tell me, how do you account for this state of 
affairs? 

Well, many who started out with enthusiasm were 
wounded in combat, and I guess they hadn’t antici- 
pated that it would be quite so rough when they 
enlisted. Then too, although they probably wouldn’t 
admit it, many are losing confidence in the King. 
They figure that He got them into this war, and by 
now He should have gotten them out of it. 

But don’t they realize that the King has His own 
battle plan? I thought He made this information 
available to them, so they would never have to be 
unclear about His purposes and plans. 
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by William 


That doesn’t make sense to me. I thought the 
King sent His Son to the front expressly for the 
purpose of showing His concern for them and re- 
storing the broken communication and supply lines. 

Well, you know how the enemy concentrates his 
attacks especially at these points. If he can break 
up their access to the King’s headquarters, they’re 
completely at his mercy. They only repair these 
lines occasionally, and usually only when they’re 
desperate. 

What do you think keeps them from an all-out 
effort to maintain communication with headquar- 
ters? Don’t they know how vital it is? 

Well, for one thing, they’re not convinced that 
their own weapons are inadequate for combat, until 
after they’ve been set back. And then it’s too late. 
When that happens, they suppose that the King will 
be angry with them, so they leave the lines down 
till they think He has forgotten about it. At this 
rate, of course, the lines are down most of the time. 

But hasn’t anyone told them that the Son Himself 
is continually pleading their cause before the King? 
And that He has made continual access to the King 
possible for them, regardless of their weakness and 
failure? 

They find that hard to believe, especially the 
“continual” part of it. They prefer to communicate 
with the King when they have made some petty 
success that gives them confidence to talk with Him. 
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Some of them consult the Book often, but mostly 
to confirm their own ideas, and they don’t read it 
too carefully. And you know a lot of it can only 
be understood by putting it into practice. 

How on earth do they prepare for combat without 
the Book? 

Oh, they get together and talk. Each one has his 
own ideas, and they imagine that it’s completely up 
to them to try to fit their ideas together in some 
sort of workable plan. 

But don’t they realize that the King has an over- 
all plan and battle strategy for the war, and each 
unit has its part in carrying out His plan? 

No, they think that as long as they’re engaged 
in some activity the King will be satisfied. Actually 
they train a lot behind the lines, but they seem to 
avoid front-line combat if they can. 

What happens when they can’t? 

Well, they usually start out pretty confidently but 
they soon run out of ammunition, and of course, 
their weapons are ineffective against the enemy’s 
superior might. 

What? You mean to say they’re still using their 
own weapons? 

Unfortunately. They don’t seem to understand 
that the King has designed special weapons for 
them, and that they can have these for the asking. 
Frankly, I think the biggest problem in the whole 
war is with the communication and supply lines. 
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But isn’t that contrary to the basis on which the 
King was willing to receive them in the first place? 
And isn’t that attitude an insult to the Son, who 
opened up communication for them? 

Certainly. They use the Son’s name often enough 
when they communicate, but they don’t seem con- 
vinced that He’s the only reason they can maintain 
relations with the King. 

Are there no encouraging signs, then? 

Yes, many seem to be learning that they can’t 
afford to be so busy with their activity for the 
King that they fail to keep in close daily contact 
with Him. This is often a humiliating experience 
for them, because they don’t always have favorable 
reports to send Him, but He is extremely patient 
with them. He loves to listen to their sharing every- 
thing with Him, and He encourages them daily, 
even when He has to discipline them for insub- 
ordination. After each victory in battle, they thank 
Him for making it possible, and acknowledge that 
they would have surely lost it without His help. 
And after each setback, they admit to Him where 
they went wrong, and they ask Him to show them 
in His Book how to be prepared for the next one. 
By learning from Him through the Book and their 
daily communication with Him, they’re developing 
into seasoned soldiers, although they don’t realize 
it themselves. The hope for the war depends on this 
kind of soldiers. END 
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The Unity 


W irs WHOM should Christian unity be mani- 
fested ? 

Have you ever reflected upon the manifold mis- 
adventures that overtake men because of their divi- 
sions? Think of divorces, rivalries, courtroom trials 
and, to crown it all, of wars. Consider too the 
sequel of sufferings that these scourges bring with 
them. All arise out of the fact that men are dis- 
united. We can readily understand why peace is 
pursued by every means despite countless deluded 
hopes. 

What shall we say of the divisions among Chris- 
tians? The Church presents a grievous spectacle 
that to many is scandalous. This problem is all the 
more disconcerting in view of Jesus’ priestly prayer, 
in which He asked the Father with insistence that 
those who belonged to Him should be one. It is 
understandable that so many Christians of various 
theological and ecclesiastical positions are concerned 
to see their Master’s will realized. 

But is this really His will? 

We do not maintain that unity with all is to be 
sought. The high priestly prayer (John 17) pre- 
supposes a radical distinction between believers and 
other men. “They are not of the world, even as I 


am not of the world” (John 17:16). “I pray not 





for which 
Christ Prayed 


By J. M. NICOLE 


for the world, but for them which thou hast given 
me” (v. 9). 

The word world has many different meanings in 
the Bible. In this context it is used to describe the 
whole body of those who refuse to give themselves 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, who do not want to be 
rescued from perdition and introduced into the 
reign of the Son of God. Therefore Jesus Christ 
certainly is not praying that His own may seek any 
kind of union with the world hostile to Himself. 

Certainly we must not withdraw ourselves from 
the world. Jesus Christ does not want this. We 
must be present in the midst of the world, bring- 
ing it our testimony. And we must love all men, 
whatever their race or nationality, their social or 
economic status, as God Himself loved them — 
enough to give His only Son. If we do not love all 
men we are living below the height of our Lord’s 
requirements. 

He commanded us to love even our enemies (Mat- 
thew 5:44). 

We must pray for all men because that is pleasing 
to the Lord who wills that all men be saved (I Tim- 
othy 2:1-4). The Apostle Paul commands us, to the 
extent that it is possible, to be at peace with all 
those that surround us (Romans 12:18). 
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We do well, therefore, not to adopt a needlessly 
aggressive attitude. Further, it seems to me, we can 
cooperate with the endeavors of some whose basic 
philosophy we cannot completely share, when they 
undertake action against certain social diseases such 
as alcoholism, prostitution, poverty, etc. 

But if we would be Biblical in our convictions, 
we must recognize the fundamental difference that 
exists between the disciples of Jesus Christ and the 
rest of mankind. Jesus said that He did not come 
to bring peace on earth, but division, and _ that, 
even in the heart of families. It is contrary to His 
intention to shade this division, to unite around a 
table with representatives of various religions and 
viewpoints, giving the impression that any differ- 
ences which exist are only of degree. 

Christian unity, according to our Lord’s high 
priestly prayer, cannot exist, except with an accom- 
panying attitude of separation from the world that 
has not accepted Jesus Christ and His grace. 

But a second distinction is made by our Lord in 
John 17. Those for whom He prays (“that they may 
be one”) are those who believe in Him by the Word 
of the Apostles (v. 20). 

What does it mean to “believe in Christ”? 

Certainly it means more than merely to represent 
Him, to bear the name Christian. Sometimes we 
read the warning, “Beware of counterfeits.” There 
is a difference between the label and contents. We 
cannot be one with those who honor Jesus Christ 
with their lips if their heart is far from Him. 

To believe in Christ is not even to have a certain 
number of correct convictions about Him: to be- 
lieve that He came into the world, that He was born 
of a virgin, that He rose again and will return to 
earth. Certainly these convictions are necessary and 
without them faith is not authentic. 

But true faith is more than an acceptance of 
evangelical truth. 

It is a spring of trust. 

When I “believe” in someone, this does not sig- 
nify only that I believe in His existence and that 
I have some exact information on him, but it means 
that I place my trust in him. 

To believe in Jesus means to abandon oneself to 
Him, not to count on oneself, but on Him, for the 
present life and for eternity. It means to accept 
the life that flows from the cross, to be transformed 
by a living contact with Him. “He who believes 
in me,” Jesus says, “has eternal life” (John 6:47). 

Those, therefore, who have passed through this 
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profound experience that implies the forgiveness of 
sins and access to a new life, and those only, the 
Lord wants to unite. 

We should not forget the little but important 
clause, “those who believe on me through their 
word,” that is, by the Word of the Apostles. The 
Word of the Apostles: that is the New Testament. 
This written Word constitutes our authority for 
knowing Christ. Those who wish to come to the 
Savior by a way other than the Holy Scriptures, or 
permit a suppression of part of the apostolic testi- 
mony, even a little, run the risk of losing themselves 
by conforming to the content of their fantasy. In- 
stead of attaching themselves to the Lord, just as He 
is, they will have some ideas more or less right, or 
more accurately, more or less false. 

Because of this, according to our Lord’s prayer 
in John 17, Christian unity cannot be manifested 
except in a climate of absolute respect for the Bible. 
Where human traditions supplant the Scriptures or 
human authority demands the right of tearing out 
one or many pages from the Sacred Text, it is im- 
possible to have the unity that our Lord desired, 
and for which He prayed. 

Now if we consider the contemporary situation, 
a question arises: “Those who believe in Christ ac- 
cording to the Word—where does one find them?” 

They belong to many different churches: to those 
more ritualistic and to those more informal, those 
ordered by a severe discipline, those who lay down 
a discipline more accommodating. Such believers 
are in state churches and in dissenting (free) 
churches. 

If there were a church composed solely of those 
who believe in Christ according to the Word of the 
Apostles, and they were grouped together, the situa- 
tion would be clear. Such a church does not exist 
on earth. One can and must wonder at a church 
composed only of authentic Christians. In reality, 
no community, no matter how rigid the discipline, 
can boast of having reached such an ideal. Hypo- 
crites and superficial persons can always slip in. At 
best, only churches in which all the members profess 
to believe in Christ are to be found. 

Further, no church has the right to pretend to 
be the only true one, by virtue of the fact that out- 
side of it are many who believe in Christ according 
to the Word of the Apostles. 

Certainly the Lord knows those who are His (II 
Timothy 2:19). That which concerns us is only 
that which we see. We cannot see into hearts, and 
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are therefore forced to ignore that which may 
happen in hearts. Our discernment may err. 

In such conditions we must incline to unite to 
those who seem to believe in Christ, using that 
which ancient theologians called the “judgment of 
love.” This means that we must have trust in those 
who profess to be united with Christ unless we have 
solid reasons for doubting their word. 

On the other hand, if someone does not confess 
Jesus Christ incarnate, we cannot in the name of a 
“judgment of love” keep our trust and feel our- 
selves at one with him. The Apostle John (and no 
one can accuse him of having misunderstood the 
principles of love) commands us not to receive such 
a person in our house and not to salute him (II 
John 10). (Doubtless this text must not be followed 
to the letter. But the least we can say is that it com- 
mands us to avoid all that could be interpreted as an 
approval of heretics or as communion with them.) 

Further, when a person breaks the command- 
ments of God, when he lives in open rebellion and 
we cannot recognize in him the characteristics of a 
Christian, we are under obligation to obey the word 
of St. Paul, “Therefore put away from among your- 
selves that wicked person” (I Corinthians 5:13). 

But other than for these causes (denial of Chris- 
tian truth and open disobedience to the Biblical 
moral standard), the “judgment of love” must be 
exercised. And perhaps it is better to be too recep- 
tive than too withdrawn, too trustful than too scep- 
tical. Let us rather run the danger of embracing 
a wolf than shunning a sheep. 

We have dwelt on the subject of the union of be- 
lievers on a personal level and have not yet touched 
the problem of the union of churches. This is not 
without reason. In His high priestly prayer, our 





TEACHING OVERSEAS 
Tue Near East CoLiece ASSOCIATION recently re- 
leased a listing of teaching opportunities at Amer- 
ican U., International College, and American 
Community School in Beirut, Lebanon; Robert 
College and Academy, and American College for 
Girls in Istanbul, Turkey; and Anatolia College, 
Thessalonika, Greece. Appointments in general 
are for a three-year term. Applications and in- 
quiries are invited by the Association including 
queries from those who may be interested in a 
position a year or two years hence. For further 
information write Miss S. EvizasetH RALsTon, 
Teacher Placement Secretary, Near East College 
Association, 40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Lord speaks of the relations that Christians have 
individually with one another and does not consider 
ecclesiastical questions. 

But just a word about this matter. First, I would 
underline the fact that we can very easily be one 
with a brother of another church without by this 
oneness accepting all that is done in that church. A 
person who marries is happy to have good relations 
with the family of his espoused, but in the end, he 
does not marry all the family! If a husband and 
wife are well matched, the union is happy. Similarly 
I can have fellowship without reserve with a brother 
who believes in Christ according to the Word of the 
Apostles without being under any obligation to have 
the same attitude toward all his co-religionists if 
these do not have the same faith. 

In any question of establishing relations between 
different churches, wisdom and loyalty to the Lord 
make it necessary for us to act on the base founda- 
tion, our Lord’s words in John 17. A fruitful union 
cannot exist except between churches that confess 
faith in Christ according to the Word of the 
Apostles. To seek unity on a foundation other than 
this is to begin to build on that which is opposed 
to what our Lord Jesus Christ asked of His Father. 

Perhaps some will find what I have written rather 
negative, and will reprove me for having shown 
with whom we cannot unite rather than insisting on 
the conditions within which union is a duty. 

But let me end by underlining how precious the 
unity of believers is. It is one of God’s best gifts 
to feel ourselves one with the brethren, notwith- 
standing differences of personality, race, social class, 
education—even certain differences of opinion on 
doctrines that do not directly touch the Person of 
Christ and the authority of the Bible. 

To have fellowship that transcends ecclesiastical 
barriers, and to be aware that these are far from 
being so high and so many as we think at times: 
this is a wonderful experience. We rejoice in this 
unity every time we experience it at conferences 
or within the temporary fellowship of evangeliza- 
tion, as all are united around the Person of the 
Savior in respect to His Word. 

Perhaps among my readers some solitary soul 
may be dismayed. There are many such in the 
world. How great is my desire that you may believe 
in Jesus Christ by the Word of the Apostles, and 
then, united to your Savior, may taste the wonder- 
ful fellowship of those who have like precious faith. 
Translated by permission from Certezze (Italy) END 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

e The Caltech Christian Fellowship (1vcF at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology) has begun a series of evan- 
gelistic workshops, meeting weekly for an hour. The work- 
shops include a Bible study on some phase of evangelism, 
a discussion on how God led each person in witnessing to 
the Lord Jesus the past week, a short period in which each 
Christian sets for himself some practical, specific evange- 
listic goal for the coming week, and a time of prayer for 
one another. 

e Nurses Christian Fellowship students at the Galt 
School of Nursing, Lethbridge, Ont., presented a missionary 
program at the local Church of the Nazarene. This project 
helped unite the group in prayer and work, 

e The Husky Christian Fellowship (1vcr at the U. of 
Washington) has added a third weekly meeting, a Bible 
study workshop at Friday noon. Students attending these 
sessions on how to study the Bible then lead Monday stud- 
ies, which are designed primarily to present Christ to non- 
Christians. Panel discussions are also planned. The Wednes- 
day evening meeting for commuters is a study of Philip- 
pians. A roller skating party was on the group’s social 
program. A student who found Christ last fall was used 
of God to witness to international students at a house party, 
where one fellow also professed conversion. 


e More than 100 students turned to Christ during an 
evangelistic mission conducted by the Oxford (England) 
Inter-Collegiate Christian Union. The Rev. John Stott and 
a team of assistant missioners presented the gospel. 

e Topical Bible studies are held weekly by students of 
the IvcF group at the U. of Massachusetts. Special meetings 
have included a presentation of the needs of home mission- 
ary work in rural areas and a discussion on evolution and 
the Bible led by Rev. David Nettleton and Prof. Wayne 
Frair. A weekly project finds group members leading Bible 
studies among Jamaican farm laborers. 

e Nurses at Swedish Hospital (Seattle) held a Bible 
study workshop with Joyce Hansen, NcF staff member. Other 
schools in the area participated in the all day program. 

e A panel of four students who had attended the mis- 
sionary convention discussed the convention theme at a meet- 
ing of 50 1vcF students at the U. of Toronto. Peter Letch- 
ford, convention organist, was the moderator. Nearly 150 
participated in a group skating party, after which there 
were refreshments and a message by Rev. Calvin Chambers 
of Thornhill Presbyterian Church. Many non-Christians 
heard the gospel. 

e Nurses at the Allentown, Pa., School of Nursing con- 
duct Sunday School each week for children in the Pediatric 
Department. Many otherwise unreached children hear the 
gospel in this way. Rev. Walter H. Frank of the Bethel 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ Church spoke to the NCF 
group. 

e A prayer meeting at 7:40 a.m. has been started by 
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the U. of Cincinnati Christian Fellowship. God has an- 
swered prayer for spiritual growth in the group and in 
bringing three students to faith in Christ in two weeks. 

e THe SumMMeER INsTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, in coopera- 
tion with Wycliffe Bible Translators, announces the follow- 
ing summer sessions: U. of Oklahoma, June 16—Aug. 29; 
U. of N. Dakota, June 16-Aug. 29; Pacific Northwest, to be 
announced; London, England, July 7-Sept. 19; Melbourne, 
Australia, January-March, 1959. For further information, 
write SIL, Box 870, Glendale 5, California. 

—BY James W. REAPSOME 


HIS Placement 


Bookstore Salesperson: Intel. person with exper. or apti 
tude to work in attractive New Eng. bookshop. Fine oppor- 
tunity. Write His Placement, Box A-158. 


Elem. Teachers: School for underpriv. children in New 
England. Write His Placement, Box A-258. 





ON FROM URBANA 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
of God’s working should not be transitory but per- 
manent, not a mere pleasant holiday experience for 
you but a means of life to many. 
CAMPUS MISSIONARY PROGRAM 

You have learned that it is impossible to be loyal 
to Christ and at the same time lukewarm about His 
commands to take the gospel to every person. Any 
failure in this realm must inevitably grieve the 
Lord and hamper real spiritual growth. 

This means that it is imperative that you develop 
an effective missionary interest among Christians on 
your campus. But how to start such a program? 

First, be sure that those of you who have received 
a missionary vision (even if there are only two of 
you) meet regularly for prayer and discussion. 
Missionary MAnpATE and IFEs literature will be 
helpful, and a brief report on your personal mis- 
sionary reading will stimulate others also. Try to 
plan a missionary presentation for the whole chapter 
at least twice a semester with visiting missionary 
speakers or with well-prepared student participation. 

The best way to keep your own vision is to pass 
it on to others. 


A PERSONAL MISSIONARY PROGRAM 


If God has indicated that He wants you to serve 
Him in some particular part of the world, you will 
naturally be reading as much as you can about that 


at 








area. But even if you are not yet clear as to whether 
God wants you abroad or not, some general mis- 
sionary reading will be stimulating (as well as good 
mental relaxation from studies). Some books that 
would be excellent for this purpose are The Life of 
Hudson Taylor, The Life of C. T. Studd, Behind 
the Ranges, Ambassadors for Christ, Missionary 
Methods—St. Paul’s or Ours. (All are available 
from His Book Service, 1519 North Astor, Chicago, 
10; or 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5.) 


Of course you will pray for God’s work overseas. 
Most missionary societies are very willing to help 
by providing printed news and prayer reminders, 
and perhaps by making it possible for you to have 
direct contact with a particular missionary on the 


field. 


A PROFITABLE SUMMER 

In a few weeks you will leave the campus and go 
to a place which will in most cases be itself a 
mission field as well as a training for the future. 
Whether you spend your summer living in a non- 
Christian home or working at a factory or resort, 
those months will present you with an opportunity 
of adjusting to another social group. In this situa- 
tion you may learn to trust the Lord for the grace 
to identify yourself with others so that you will have 
the privilege of presenting the truth and claims of 
Christ in a manner both bold and winsome. This 
ability is indispensable on the mission field and is 
wonderfully demonstrated to be a result of the power 
of the Holy Spirit (see Acts 4:13, 31, 33). 


MISSIONARY TRAINING CAMP 

This four-week program is designed specifically 
to help students for leadership in missionary pro- 
grams on campus and for missionary service over- 
seas, if God so calls. Among the outstanding mis- 
sionary speakers who will be present for the month 
of August are Dr. Raymond Buker, Dr. Kenneth 
Strachan and Rev. Arthur Glasser, as well as other 
speakers at the (contemporaneous) Cedar Campus 





SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 

TEACHERS are needed for daily vacation Bible 
schools in Ontario’s Muskoka resort district. Cam- 
pus in the Woods has pioneered these schools in 
small churches. Teachers, graduates, students, 
couples accepted for two to six week periods. 
Minimum expense. Vacation with spiritual service. 
For further information write to Howarp Han- 
son, 120 West Tiffin Street, Willard, Ohio. 
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summer seminar. 

Two days each week at MTC are spent in doing | 
practical work in the area (in partnership with 20 | 
cooperating churches). This program of intraining | 
will probably include children’s work, visitation, | 
street meetings, etc., always with the guidance and | 
help of experienced leaders. Because summer | 
months should provide for physical renewing, there 
will be adequate time and opportunity for physical 
relaxation, but only those who really have a spiritual 
purpose should register for this (or any other IvcF) 
camp. Pray now that God will guide you about this 
and if He shows you that it is His will for you to 
attend, then it will be your opportunity to trust Him 
for making the way possible. 


SUMMER CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 

In addition to MTC, a number of other 1vcF camps 
and conferences in the United States and Canada 
are planned to provide Biblical (including mission- 
ary) help. For location, dates and purpose consult 
the summer activities chart in this issue of His. 

Many who are now serving the Lord overseas, as 
well as many more at home, have told me how a 
month at one of these summer camps was the turn- 
ing point in their spiritual lives and led to great 
blessing not merely for them but subsequently for 
others with whom they came into contact. 

Take time to consider seriously whether God 
would have you attend one of these or not. 

It is always possible to be less interested in the 
Lord than in His work, and any enthusiasm for 
missionary work that you may possess and even im- 
part to others will be quite useless unless it springs 
from a genuine love for the Lord Himself and a 
warm life of devotion and service in fellowship with 
Him. This is no mere afterthought; this is abso- 
lutely fundamental to all that was said at Urbana 
and that has been written in this article. 

Qualifications and training are essential if we 
are to be fully useful for the Lord at home or 
abroad, but there is no substitute for true spiritual 
power. This in turn springs from unbroken fellow- 
ship with the Lord, a regular and disciplined Quiet 
Time, ruthlessness with sin and with self, and com- 
plete obedience to the Lord himself. 

This is not drudgery but victory. 

We do not seek to put the Lord first so that we 
may receive blessing, but we know that when we do 
put Him first and live in fellowship with Him, we 
daily experience joy and peace that are always— 
and only—to be found in His presence. END 
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THING IN THE SKY 

(Continued from page 4) 
aware of that problem. In this dangerous world we 
have one responsibility only. It lies on each of us, 
and recalls the old “spiritual”: ‘Not my sister, nor 
my brother, but it’s me, O Lord, standing in the 
need of prayer.” 


That’s the only reason why I, a layman and a 
university professor, am writing on this theme— 
writing, not as I have often done elsewhere on 
themes of ancient history and literature, but on the 
Christian faith and the dire need of man. 


It is the duty of every follower of Christ in this 
day of decision to speak out, speak clearly, and 
speak with urgency. 


I am asking you, to that end, to take the New 
Testament this week, and let its message make its 
impact on your mind. Take the chapter we are 
discussing in this article, Romans 3. If you find it 
dificult, and its words strange, read it again and 
again until it assumes significance. It was through 
the third chapter of the epistle to the Romans that 
light came to the poet William Cowper, at St. Al- 
bans, nearly two centuries ago. Some have falsely 
alleged that religion drove the poet into melan- 
cholia. The opposite was the case, on his own tes- 
timony. He tells how in darkness of soul he sat by 
the window. A Bible lay there open, and Cowper’s 
eye fell first on the twenty-fifth verse of the third 
chapter of Romans: “Whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in His blood, to 
declare His righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God.” 


The difficult words became luminous. “I could 
only look up to heaven in silent fear, overwhelmed 
with love and wonder,” wrote Cowper, “but the 
work of the Holy Spirit is best described in his own 
words: ‘joy unspeakable and full of glory’.” 


Those are words over 190 years old, and they 
may sound a little remote and stilted. Let me say 
the same thing in words of stark simplicity. A man 
bewildered, overwhelmed by the thought of his own 
helplessness and failure, in a house in St. Albans 
in 1764, saw suddenly, from the words of a difficult 
text, that faith in Christ made life clear and pur- 
poseful, balanced the mind, filled the heart with 
hope, relief, brought sanity, strength, and the reali- 
zation that man does not stand alone. 


And that can happen in 1958. END 
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BOOKS TO HELP YOU CONSIDER 
WHY CHRIST DIED 


WHY THE CROSS? 

by H. E. Guillebaud 

Why the Cross? explains the necessity for Jesus 
Christ’s death. Opponents of the central theme of 
the evangelical message argue that it is immoral, 
unscriptural or incredible to hold that Jesus Christ 
died to atone for man’s sin. The answers to ob- 
jections and the positive teaching of this book are 


$2.00 


convincing. 


aan THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
by James Denny 


THE peATH a ; 

oF CHRIST A completely new edition of a classic 
work on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. The author’s aim: to study the 

james Dene? - place given to our Lord’s death and 


its interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment. Prof. R. V. G. Tasker of Lon- 
don has edited and revised the orig- 
$3.00 


inal volume. 


DID CHRIST DIE IN VAIN? 
by H. A. Evan Hopkins 
The value of Christ’s death depends upon our own 
personal response. This 16 page booklet is appro- 
priate for giving to non-Christians. 

10 cents, $8.50 for 100 


THE MAN THEY CRUCIFIED 
by Howard W. Guinness 
A 26 page booklet directed toward nominal Chris- 
tians explaining how the Jesus of History can be- 
come the Jesus of personal experience. 

10 cents, $8.50 for 100 


The above and all other Inter-Varsity Press 


books are available at your bookstore or from 
HIS Book Service 


1519 North Astor 
Chicago 10 
























INTER-VARSITY SUMMER PROGRAM 


PLACE DATES FOR PURPOSE REG. AND FEE WRITE FOR DETAI; 





June 12-July 10 IVCF, NCF, TCF Christian Life $10 plus $90 
CAMPUS IN 
THE WOODS July 14-25 IVCF, NCF, TCF Grad. $10 plus $45 . 
cr ‘ 30 St. Mary St. 
Fairview Island, Grad., Sponsor Leadership 
. Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada Ritecia Cannt 
July 31-Aug. 28 IVCF, NCF, TCF Stud. Exec. $10 plus $90 il . 
Leadership 
June 14-19 IVCF-NCF Establishing $5 plus $15 
CAMPUS BY THE New Christians Christian Life 
SEA ‘ 
Subdinn ttend, June 19-July 17 IVCF-NCF —— $10 plus $90 
Colifornia eengerans 
Aug. 8-16 IVCF-NCF Training $5 plus $27 Paul L. Byer 
Grad.-Faculty 1028 No. Hudson 
Aug. 16-25 Enter. Freshmen Prep. for $5 plus $30 Pasadena, California 
College Life 
Aug. 27-Sept. 10 IVCF-NCF Christian Life $10 plus $45 
and Witness 
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June 2-14 $5 plus $40 
BEAR TRAP (2-7) — ; $5 plus $15 
RANCH (7-14) IVCF, NCF Christian Life $5 plus $21 
Colorado either or both Eugene M. Thomas 
Rockies Bear Trap Ranch 
June 16-23 IVCF, NCF Business and $5 plus $25 Box 1317 
CMS, Grad., Fac. Professional Colorado Springs, 






Colorado 
Aug. 2-26 IVCF, NCF Leadership $5 plus $85 













Sept. 2-10 IVCF, NCF General $5 plus $25 
June 13-20 IVCF, NCF Relax with a $3.50 plus $25 
CEDAR CAMPUS Purpose 
Cedarville 
Upper Michigan June 20-Aug. 28 IVCF, NCF, Summer Seminar of $30 plus $225 
FMF grads Biblical Studies Keith L. Hunt 
(First session: June 20-July 24) $30 plus $115 ae ae 
(Second session: July 25-Aug. 28) $30 plus $115 RR 1, Bellevue 
i Michigan 
Aug. 1-28 IVCF, NCF, FMF Missionary $12 plus $90 aie tee © 
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Aug. 29-Sept. 8 IVCF, NCF Campus Witness $5.50 plus $35 





Sept. 9-19 IVCF, NCF Campus Witness $5.50 plus $35 
SALUDA INN June 21-28 Nurses, NCF $10 plus $24 
Saluda, N. Carolina Grad. spons., Tressie V. Myers, RN. 
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CAMP TIPI-WAKAN Aug. 2-10 anticipate anne $10 plus $23 pe ng 
: . ; ‘ icago 10, Ill. 
Spring Park, Minn. working with 
student nurses 

NEW YORK STATE June 6-12 IVCF, NCF Relax with a $3.50 plus $25 Dorothy Farmer 

Site unde. Purpose 144 Bridge Street 
Manchester, N. H. 

KESWICK June 7-15 IVCF, NCF Effect. Christian $4 plus $21 

New Jersey Living George Ensworth 
1917 Winton Ave. 

WILLOW GROVE Sept. 2-7 IVCF, NCF Leadership $2 plus $8.50 Havertown, Pa. 

Pennsylvania 

WOODLAKE Aug. 29-Sept. 5 $3 plus $17 Dixie Scoles 

BIBLE CAMP 320 17th Ave., S.E. 

Grantsburg, Wisc. Sept. 12-19 Enter. Freshmen, Leadership and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chapter Leaders Chapter Planning 

CAMP SHAUBENA Aug. 29-Sept. 6 $3 plus $21.50 Ronald Knudtsen 

Galesburg, Ill. West Branch, lowa 

PIONEER RANCH Sept. 4-12 University and Leadership $5 plus $20 Marjorie Long 

Rocky Mountain House Nursing Students Chapter Planning 10553 87th Ave. 

Alberta, Canada Christian Growth Edmonton, Alberta, or, 
30 St. Mary St. 
Toronto, Canada 

PACKARD MANSE, Sept. 17-21 IVCF, NCF Leadership $1 plus $8 Peter K. Haile 

Stoughton, Mass. prep. 1958-9 70 Canterbury Road 
Waltham 54, Mass. 

CAMP MERRIMAC Aug. 28-Sept. 4 IVCF, NCF Leadership and $5 plus $20 David L. Mayer 

Black Mountain, N. C. Chapter Planning 115 S. McDonough 


Decatur, Georgia 
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On from Urbana 


by Eric S. Fife, Missionary Secretary 


= seems a long while ago, doesn’t it? 

Do you remember the biting wind as we lined up 
for coffee and doughnuts that last night? — the 
almost tingling excitement of that opening meeting, 
the wonderful singing in packed auditoriums, Dr. 
Toyotome’s simple and moving effectiveness as he 
appealed for missionary volunteers, the burning 
power with which Billy Graham demanded total sur- 
render to Christ, the reverent hush New Year’s Eve 
during that wonderful Communion Service? 

Perhaps you were one of the 1,200 who signed 
missionary decision cards. You faced the foreign 
field and pledged yourself to the Lord and to His 
service, whether He called you to the mission field 
abroad or the one at home. It all seems very clear, 
doesn’t it, and yet a long way off — rather like 
looking through a telescope the wrong way. 

It is good to know that though Urbana is past, 
the fruit remains. Many have written to describe 
ways in which God has guided and worked in their 
lives since that time. 

But that is not true of everyone. 

Some are glowing embers that were lifted from 
the center of a fire... at first warm and red (per- 
haps even white), but soon becoming cold and gray 
from exposure to the atmosphere of busy campus 
life, 

What are some practical steps that can be taken 
to make sure that the impression of those days at 
Urbana is conserved? For surely a true experience 
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e David Adeney (above, left), former 1vcF Mis- 
sionary Secretary now working with students in the 


Far East under the International Fellowship of 
Evangelical Students, reports an active ministry 
with literature at his home base in Hong Kong. He 
is shown with Archdeacon Donnilhorne, chairman 
of the committee of the Hong Kong branch of the 
Evangelical Library housed in the public reading 
room. 


e Asa result of God's speaking to members of the 
IVCF chapter at Penn State University who attended the 
missionary convention at Urbana, a committee was or- 
ganized to consider what could be done to get the gospel 
to every person on the campus. One immediate practical 
step was the establishment of more Bible study groups, 
working toward having a study on every floor of each 
dorm and at least one in every fraternity. Christians 
were asked to give extra time to lead at least one study 
a week. A Bible study leadership course has been 
planned. Main theme of the new study groups will be 
salvation. The students ask prayer for God's provision 
of group leaders and His working to bring non-Christians 
to the studies and to a knowledge of Christ as Savior. 
The Penn State, Dickinson College, Juniata College and 
Lebanon Valley College groups met for a conference in 
December, with the theme, ‘‘What is Christian Fellow- 
ship?"’ George Ensworth and Ruth Gordon spoke. There 


return postage guaranteed 


was a discussion on how to prepare and lead a Bible 
study. 


e Students from Washington State College, 
Idaho University, Central Washington College and 
Eastern Washington College met for a conference. 
Jim Sire, a graduate student, and Hal White, Spo- 
kane Young Life staff member, were the speakers. 


e A personal evangelism workshop by the U. of Sas- 
katchewan IVCF chapter, in preparation for a campus 
mission, provided valuable help through examining the 
Scriptures and sharing personal experiences. Discussions 
included problem questions, practical steps in leading a 
student to Christ, and assistance to new converts. 


e Nurses at Broadlawns School of Nursing (Des 
Moines) have an active program which includes a 
weekly meeting, missionary speakers and Bible 
study groups. Three Nurses Christian Fellowship 
groups in the city meet once a month for worship 
and fellowship. The Broadlawns group is planning 
a monthly gospel team project. 


e After much prayer, permission was granted by 
officials at St. Boniface School of Nursing (St. Boniface, 
Manitoba) for Nurses Christian Fellowship students to 
hold Bible study meetings in the nurses residence and 
to invite special speakers and other IVCF students. God 
overruled opposition and provided this unusual oppor- 
tunity. Miss Amanda Reimer, R.N., missionary nurse in 
the Belgian Congo, spoke to the group and showed pic- 
tures of her work. 


e A leadership training course will be spon- 
sored Aug. 15-25 in Denmark by the North Atlantic 
Zone Committee of the International Fellowship of 
Evangelical Students. The theme will be, “Author- 
ity in Leadership.” There will be three sessions 
daily, including Bible studies, messages and discus- 
sions. The chief language will be English. 


(Continued on page 41, column 1) 








